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DK. WIN KNIGHT 


In Mr. Charles Knight's 
of Arts and Sciences, is an article, “ British Mu- 
seum,” written, I have never doubted, by Mz 
Watts of that Institution, and occupying thirty- 
five columns. It is aremarkable specimen of care- 
ful method and condensation, and, with the article 
° Librarie s” in the same work, is one of the best 
models of an historical Cyc lopiedia article wee hI 
have ever seen. J should hope it would be the 
nucleus of a volume; and I think that many of 
your contributors would be able to furnish some- 
thing towards the additional materials. I will not 
venture upon a general title, number one, because 
number two may not follow: and as, according to 
the proverb, the sec ‘ond blow makes a fray, so the 
second number makes a But if I find a 
seconder, you may take care of number 
Index. 

Of the six librarians — Kni: ght, Maty (Dutch), 
Morton, Planta (Swiss), Ellis, Panizzi (Italian) _ 
every other one has been a foreigney. It may be 
hoped that this alternation will continue: though 
so far accidental, there are solid reasons in favour 
of it, which will not fail to suggest themselves. 
More on this subject would be out of place: my 
present affair is with Dr. Gowin Knight, the first 


English yclopa dia 


series. 


one in the 
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of the principal librarians, who held his office from 
1756 to his death in 1772. 

Of him the article 

“ Little is known of Dr. Gowin Knight, the first chiei 
officer, whose claims to the appointment prevailed over 
those of Sir John Ilill, the botanist, an eager candidat 
for the post. Some notices of him [Knight] are to |! 
found in Nichols’s Lite rary Anecdoles.” 

The notices of Gowin Knight (of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, M. B. in 1742) to be found i 
Nichols’s account, are—the date of his death; an 
account of his friend Dr. Fothergill giving him at 
once a thousand guineas, when in some pecuniary 
difficulty ; and his discovery, at a lodging he oc- 
cupied in Crane Court, of the letter of Warburton 
to Concanen, which Malone printed in the supple- 
But he was known in 
and by his trea- 


states as follows :— 


ment to his Shakspeare. 
his day by his artificial magnets, 
tise on attraction. 

There is no doubt that G. Knight was the first 
who contrived methods of making very powerful 
artificial magnets: but he methods, 
and disposed of his magnet for subsistence. Mi- 
chell and Canton, who severally discovered and 
published methods, both i imp ily that Knight's mag- 
nets were on sale befor ed their 
experiments. Mountaine and Dods« n, in then 
on the magnetic lines, published in 1758, 
as follows :— 


concealed his 


tuey comment 


speak 

“ It is certainly a matter of great Importance to be fur- 
nished with good Needles or Compasses, without whicl 
all other Methods will but little avail, and yet this v 
material Object of Consideration has been egreg 
neglected, until of late Years, when the Judicious D 
Gowen Knight, F.R.S., examined 


into their Fabric an 
Construction, employ’d his Magnetic Knowledge toward 
their Im ro vement, 


and has now reduced them to a con- 
siderable degree of Perfection, as Exp f 


has Ss 
ently evince l, more especially since tI have 

approved of by Commissioners of the Nary, and ord 
into Use on Board all his Majesties Ships of War: Thes 
not only fitted for Steering, but 
Sun’s Amplitude and Azimuth, by adding 
Apparatus for these purposes; and are 
made by George Adams, Mathematical Instrament-Maker 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and before 
they pass out of his Hands, are examined and attested by 
the said Doctor Knight, whose Certificate is fixed to the 


Cover of the Box; without which they are not to be 
iepended on.” 


rience 


aiso 101 
<it g the 
le and easy 
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Comp: asses are 
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The great magnet which Knight used now be- 
the Royal Society ; and though injured 

former fire at the house in which it wes 

d, still supports more than a hundr “* weight 
appeafs that Canton was first indu 0 ex- 
periment on the subject by finding that hight’ s 
were too high in price for his pocket. 
‘int see the account of the Canton pa- 
1849, Nos. 1106. for 
1120. for April 14. 


or of Greenwich 


rt 


magnets 
On this p 
pers in the Athen@um for 
Jan. 6, 1112. for Feb. 17, 
The records of the Admiralty, 
Observatory, may possibly furnish additional in- 
formation. Watt gives references to the papers 
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in the Philosophical Transactions, §c., which 


Knight published: I confine myself to things not | 


easily got at. 

The Rev. Henry Temple Croker, Reader at the 
Temple, who lectured on magnetism in London in 
1760, published 

“ Experimental Magnetism, or the Truth of Mr. Ma- 
son’s Discoveries that there can be no such thing 
in Nature as an internal Central Loadstone . . . London, 
1761, 8vo.” 


t appears that Knight advertised a work by 
subscription, but withdrew it. Mr. Croker says, 
“ Pardon, Gentle Reader, the incompleat account I 
may here have given of Magnetic Discoveries, and join 
with me to lament the unhappy Cause of it. Scarce had 
I declared myself an advocate for Mr. Mason! scarce had 
my first Course of Lectures been a Fortnight over; scarce 
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} 
A RELIC OF THE CIATTERTON CONTROVERSY. 


| 


| 


DR. GLYNN AND GEORGE STEEVENS, 


The Rowley controversy is one of the most cu- 


| rious and extraordinary that has ever divided the 


| literary world. 


On the one side we find Dean 
Milles, Bryant, Mathias, Dr. Glynn, Dr. Symmons, 
and Dr. Sherwin, defending the authenticity of 


! Rowley'’s Poems; whilst on the other hand, Tyr- 


was my Apparatus resettled in its peaceful Boxes, when, | 


reviewing the few Guineas I was in Pocket, I set out to 
my Bookseller's, with a Determination to subscribe for 
Two Quarto Volumes of A System of Experimental Mag- 
netism (in which to be sure the Central Loadstone would 
have been particularly delineated), and when, to my un- 
speakable Mortification, I heard Gowin Knight, M.D., had 
that very Morning * [* Dec. 20, 1760. . . .} called in all 
his Subscriptions, O! if instead of being recalled, they 
had but been published that Morning ... .” 

It appears then that Gowin Knight was em- 
ployed to superintend, for the Admiralty, not only 
the construction of compass-needles of his own 
strength, but also of an improved azimuth com- 
pass; and that he was thus employed after his 
appointment to the Museum, and long after the 
publication of Canton’s and Michell’s methods. 
Enough on this point for a suggestive note: I 
have no doubt more detail is to be picked up. 

Gowin Knight was also an able speculator. 
published, in 1748, without any printer's or pub- 
lisher’s name : 

“ An Attempt to demonstrate that all the Phenomena 
in Nature may be explained by two simple active Prin- 
ciples, Attraction and Repulsion: wherein the Attractions 
of Cohesion, Gravity, and Magnetism, are shown to be 
one and the same, and the Phenomena of the latter are 
more particularly explained. London. 4to.” 

Watt mentions an octavo edition of 1754, which 
I have never seen, and perhaps might doubt, if 
Watt had not added the price, three and sixpence. 
This work on attracting and repelling particles 
received some attention a few years ago, from 
certain similarities between its theory and that of 
some recent speculations. Perhaps its best claim 
to notice is as one of the marks of an epoch at 
which there was a tendency to push. the New- 
toniaroctrine into molecular speculations. ‘The 
more celebrated Theoria Philosophie Naturalis of 
Boscovich was first published in 1758, and after- 
wards in 1763. 

Could any of your readers furnish a few addi- 
tional contemporary notices of Knight ? 

A. De Morean. 





whitt, Warton, Sir Horace Walpole, Herbert 
Croft, Malone, George Steevens, George Chalmers, 
Dr. Jamieson, Pinkerton, Gough, and Southey, 
strongly opposing their genuineness. He must 
indeed have been “a marvellous boy,” whose ge- 
nius could set together by the ears nearly the 
whole literary brotherhood. 

No one interested himself more earnestly in the 
Chattertonian disputes than Dr. Robert Glynn 
(who afterwards took the name of Clobery). 
The author of The Pursuits of Literature, who 
seems to have been intimately acquainted with his 
merits, has distinguished him by that affectionate 


| verse, by which he wishes his character may be 
| known to all posterity : — 


He | 


| writings in the hand of Chatterton, were pre- 


| 


“ While Granta hails (what need the sage to name?) 

The lov’d Iapis on the banks of Cam.” 

Dr. Glynn, in return, contributed much inform- 
ation and literary assistance to Mr. Mathias in his 
learned Essay on the Evidence, External and In- 
ternal, relating to the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley and others, in the Fifteenth Century: con- 
taining a General View of the whole Controversy. 
On the death of Mr. Barrett, author of The His- 
tory of Bristol, all the original manuscripts, toge- 
ther with the transcripts from them, and the other 


sented to Dr. Glynn, who subsequently bequeathed 
them to the British Museum, and are now marked 
Addit. MS. 5766, A. B. C. 

The unremitting zeal displayed by Dr. Glynn 
in collecting whatever related to Rowley and 
Chatterton was well known in all literary circles. 
On one occasion the Doctor was confined with a 
serious illness occasioned by a violent cold which 
seized him in the depositary of the Rowleian ma- 
nuscripts. Tyrwhitt, writing to Bishop Percy on 
Feb. 1, 1783, playfully remarks, “I really begin 
to hope that the Rowley controversy is ended; 
especially if what the papers tell us be true, that 
Dr. Glynn is married!” Again, George Steevens, 
in a letter to the same prelate, says, “ The author 
of The Pursuits of Literature is stili unknown. 
He is undoubtedly an Etonian, and one of the 
parasites of a certain Cambridge Doctor of Physic 
[Dr. Glynn], who, if he had the power, would 
exterminate all the parties concerned in the de- 
tection of the Pseudo Rowley.” 

The following unpublished letter from Dr. Wil- 
liam Lort Mansel (afterwards Bishop of Bristol) 
to T. J. Mathias, Esq., most vividly illustrates 
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the heart-burnings occasioned by this memorable 
controversy, and is another painful chapter in the 
history of The Quarrels of Authors. 

J. YEOweELL. 


September 12, 1785. 
My Dear Mat, 

I should have answered your friendly letter 
sooner, had I not waited with an expectation of 
enriching it with an account of an extraordinary 
duel. However, as the two dissentients of whom 
I speak, proceeded not to the deed of blood, I 
must content myself with giving you a cold nar- 
rative of the words that passed only: and you 
may depend upon the strict truth in the whole, as 
far as my memory will carry me. 

Two or three evenings ago, I drank tea with 
Dr. Glynn, when he informed me that his friend 
Shakspeare Steevens was arrived in Cambridge, 
and that he should not be surprised at a visit 
from him: “ but,” added the Doctor, “if he does 
come to me, I am determined to tell him my mind 
at once.” Behold, however, as we were stretch- 
ing our legs after tea by King’s Chapel, who 
should run up towards us, with all the transport 
of affection, and hat in hand, but the above-men- 
tioned George! “I see somebody running this 
way, Dr. Glynn,” said I, not knowing who it was, 
“and as he may want you, I will leave you.” 
“Hold!” replied the Doctor, grasping my arm, 
“T charge you not to stir! This is the very var- 
let we were just speaking of, and I should wish 
there might be a witness to what will pass.” 

Steevens. “ My dear Dr. Glynn, I am overjoyed 
to see you. Tlow have you done since I had that 
pleasure last ?” 

Dr. Glynn. “ Sir, I am very well, I thank you.” 

Steevens. “ My dear friend, let me congratulate 
you upon your good looks. Dr. Farmer indeed 
had made me happy with an account of your 
health, and I am rejoiced to find your appearance 
confirms it.” 

Dr. G. “ Sir, Iam your most obedient servant. 
Mr. Steevens, to be plain, I cannot say that I re- 
turn your compliments with cordiality: and to 
tell you my mind at once, your behaviour has 
been such, as to make me very indifferent about 
any connection or acquaintance with you.” 

Steevens. “Good G—d, Dr. Glynn, you surely 
cannot be in earnest. What can I possibly ever | 
have done to deserve the smallest anger from | 
you ?” 

Dr. G. “ What can you have done, Sir? Why, 
the whole tenor of your conduct has deserved re- 
proach from me and every one besides. Your 
underhand proceedings in this Society, from whence 
you clandestinely procured manuscripts: your 
constant behaviour on similar occasions, is enough | 
to warrant me in saying that you are mean and 
shabby. But, Sir, besides this, I know that the 
only reason for your keeping up an acquaintance 
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with me is to hold me up to ridicule, and when 
you have turned your back, to make sport of me 
with the first man you meet ; and, therefore, I will 
not, upon those terms, be acquainted with any 
man living.” 

Steevens. “ My dear friend, there never was a 
man in the world more injured than I am by such 
an opinion. With regard to the manuscripts, &c., 
that you talk of, I can answer it at once. I had 
the liberty of taking it from a Fellow of your own 
House. I never meant to make any farther use of 
it than to throw a little of it into some notes. 
And, as an instance of my attachment to this 
place, I have written some time ago to France, to 
procure from the Due de la Valiere’s library a 
continuation of this same manuscript (for which 
purpose I have an unlimited commission), and to 
present it to the King’s College library. But 
what I am most sensibly afflicted at indeed, is the 
charge of my ever having held, or spoken of you 
but with the utmost respect and regard. Your 
accusation, Sir, provokes an inquiry on my part: 
and I do say that no man living dares to stand 
forth and say, that I ever uttered a word of you, 
but to show my friendship and affection for you.” 

Dr. G. “ Mr. Steevens, it does not signify, you 
and I are of very different sentiments, as you well 
know, in many respects. You may compliment 


| me now as you please; but you and I both know 


that you have not always the same language. 
However, Sir, from your conduct toward myself, 
and your shabby treatment of a very worthy man, 
poor Catcott*, [ must say that I do not desire a 
continuation of your acquaintance.” 

Steevens. “I am very glad you mentioned his 
name, as I was afraid you were going to charge 
me with ill-treating a gentleman for whom I have 
the utmost respect and regard, Mr. Bryant. As 
to Catcott he is scarce worth our ——.” 

Dr. G. “Sir, you will leave me to end this 
controversy. Your conduct and behaviour have 
been so extremely exceptionable in every respect, 
that I will now tell you my plain sentiments at 
once; which are, that from this moment I wish 
never more to have the least connection or ac- 
quaintance with you whatever. And so, Sir, your 
servant!” 

Steevens. “ Sir, though your treatment of me 
has been so exceedingly unjust; yet, in spite of 
all, nothing still shall prevail with me to speak a 
word disrespectfully of you, or to mention the 
very hard usage which I have met with from you. 
And so, Sir, Lam your most obedient servant!’ 

You may depend upon the exactness of my ac- 
count, as the Doctor desired me to recollect the 
circumstances, lest I should represent them in his 
own way. Let me know, when convenient, your 
opinion of this event. The Doctor's picture is 

* Catcott was a pewterer at Bristol, and the possessor 
of a portion of the Rowley papers. 
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come out extremely like. Has Merril sent you 
yours ? 
; Yours ever, 
W. L. Manset. 

P.S. I forgot to insert in the middle of my 
account what follows : — 

Steevens. “I am sorry the cause of Rowley 
should cause such words from you, Dr. Glynn.” 

Dr. G. “Sir, it is not Rowley. A nutshellor a 
straw may give one an insight into a man’s heart 
sometimes, sooner than things of consequence.” 





RELIGION rHE DRUSES. 

Like other works of Kichhorn, his article on 
this subject (Repertorium fiir Biblische und Morgen- 
Litteratur, xii. 108.) is little known in 


OF 


liindische 
this country : 
peculiar interest. It may be said that, as Maho- 
met introduced into Islam many misunderstood 
notions from the Old and New Testament, so the 
founder of the Druses, after adopting the gospels, 
has introduced the avatan notion of the Hindoos. 
They say the God that created heaven and earth 
has made his presence known bodily ten times: 
1, as Height; 2, as Creator; 3, as Elevated; 4, 
as ilighest ; 5,as Defender ; 6, as Mighty; 7, as 
Excelient ; 8, as Helper; 9, as Victorious; 10, as 
Ruler —the last name only, ZZakem in Arabic, 
being that of a living person; the other names 
being designed, I conceive, to represent attributes 
of Deity. Nevertheless, according to their system, 
the Ist appeared in India in the city of Djin- 
Madshin ; the 2nd at Ispahan in Persia; the 3rd 


in Yemen; the 4th in Mauritania, as the driver of 


a thousand camels; the 5th at Mohadiah in Mau- 
ritania, who built the pyramids, and constructed 
the haven of Rosetta; the 6th and 7th [hiatus in 
MS. to] the 8th at Mangur; and the 9th in 
Egypt, dying A. Hlejra 411 (= a.v. 1020). The 
head-quarters of the Druses is at Kesroan on 
Libanon, near the Mediterranean, the southern 
portion of which is called the Land of the Druses. 
They are found at Byblus, Sidon, and Baalbeck, 
and are scattered in other parts of Syria and Pa- 
lestine. Up to a recent period they were under 
seven small chiefs or emirs. At Beyrut they pos- 
roperty, but the chief emirs reside 
usually at the city of Deir al Kamer, in the moun- 
tain, north of Sidon. They are divided into two 
classes, the Ignorant (dshohal or johal), who know 
nq@hing of their religion, and are distinguished by 
their dress of a short over-coat of goats’ hair and 
wool, reaching to the knee, having stripes of vari- 
ous colours, beneath which is a long blue under- 
cloak of linen; they wear a turban of many colours, 
and carry weapons; and the Intelligent (okkhal), 
always clad in white or black, without weapons, 
and with a white turban; they are particular in 


sess house p 


at the present time the subject is of 


| eating, taking their food with them; they seldom 
marry, and then with Druses only ; they swear no 
oath, but affirm their statements by the word (3, 
— 
*T have said it.” To the religious chief homage js 
done by kissing the hand. 
divided into the same classes of Ignorant and In- 
telligent. Some of the men of the Intelligent class 
separate themselves as eremites, dwelling in holy 
chapels (chalwah) chiefly in the hills. To these 
the Intelligent Druses come every Friday, to see, 
as is supposed, an image preserved in a chest of 
their god, Hakem. The Druses deny all gods but 
Hakem, and style themselves Unitarians (almut- 
wahadin). ‘There is no reason to believe that they 
are referred to by Herodotus (i. 128.); nor that 
they are named from the Count de Dreux (a.p, 
1187), for Benjamin of Tudela found and de- 
scribed them under that name (j'N8'?}0) in A. 
1173. Their origin is fixed by Elmacin, confirmed 
by their own Catechism, a.u. 408 (= a.p. 1017), 
and is ascribed to a false teacher who came into 
Egypt out of a foreign country, named Moham- 
med the son of Ismael, with the surname of Al 
Drusi, who entered the service of Hakem. This 
incarnation of the deity was flattered by the doc- 
trines of Drusi, but the people sought to murder 
Drusi. At length a Turk killed him whilst riding 
in Hakem’s carriage; his house was plundered ; 
uproar ensued for three days; the gates of Cairo 
were shut, and many Druses were destroyed ; but 
the Turk was imprisoned. After Drusi a more 
important person appeared,—LHamsah, son of 
Ahmed, surnamed Al Ladi. He dwelt at a place 
outside of Cairo, called Mesdjed-Bir (well of the 
house of prayer), and instructed the people in the 
doctrines of the Druses: he permitted marriage 
with sons, ‘sisters, and mothers, discountenanced 
fasts, prayers in the mosque, and the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and made many converts. Following 
the Hindoo notion of transmigration of souls, 
| Hamsah, according to their Catechism, has appeared 
on the earth seven times: 1, in the time of Adam, 
as Shatnil (Seth?) ; 2, in Noah's, as Pythagoras; 
3, in Abraham's, as David; 4, in the time of 
| Mo s Shoaib (Jethro ?); 5, in the time of 
«Jesus, as the true Messiah, and called Lazarus; 6, 
in Mahomet's, as Soliman the Persian; 7, and in 
the time of Said, as Zalech. He sought Jesus 
the son of Mary and Joseph the carpenter, to bring 
him to the knowledge of Hakem; he urged the 
Jews to crucify Jesus; he stole his body out of 
the grave, hid it in the garden, so that his disci- 
ples might believe that he had risen from the 
dead. Ie, and not Jesus, appeared to the disci- 
ples after the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The creed of the Druses may be thus stated : — 
Hakem is the god of the Druses. He is called the 
| creator of heaven and earth; the only god in 
| heaven, and the only lord on earth worthy of 
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prayer. He is the One, the « nly One, who knows 
of no wife *, and no number [of them j tl |, he has not 
begotten, and is not begotten; he does what he 
vill, and how he wills it; he pulls down and 

yuilds up; he exalts and cast down as he will; 
he says toa ll thi: igs be and th y are he is th » be- 
r of all things; he is the beginning and the 

irst and the last; he is called the Height, 
t vator, the Elevated, the Highest, the Defen- 
ler, the Mighty, the Excellent, the Helper; he 
possesses the divine nature, but he conceals his 
visible ppearance ; he sent the flood, of which 
Mol an: nar the Coraishite [author of the Koran] 
speaks, that has overflowed the world with his sect. 

“T am,” he says of himself, “ the foundation of the new 
religion, the Lord, the W ay, the written book, and the 
ted house; I am cognizant of every thing through 

f; Lam the Lord of the Resurr ction and of the new 
Life; I am he who quicken am the liv- 
¢ water; I am the author of I give laws, and 
abolish them; I cause men to die, aa I declare martyr- 
lom nugatory; IT am*the burning fire which consumes 
the proud.” 

The souree from which Eichhorn derived the in- 
formation extracted and = msed above, is an 
Arabic MS. in the University library of Géttin- 
gen of a “ Catechism of the ~~ ew .” and another, 
if which he has also furnished the original and a 
rman translation, taken from a MS. in the 
Cuficum Borgianum. Hh > enumerates 
itles of ni f their holy books.{ The mis- 
sionary, the ian antiquary, and the advanced 
Freemason, will find these Catechisms very inter- 
esting. T. J. Buckton. 
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CORONATION AND PROCLAMATION OF THE 
“QUEEN OF THE GLEANERS.” 

The following account of the first anniversary 
f the revival of this old custom, at Rempstone, in 
Nottinghamshire, is taken from a letter in the 
Nottinghamshire Guardian of S ‘pten nber 20th, 


signed “One or THE VILLAGE” : — 





7 


“The village crier, having ‘proclaimed the Queen,’ 
ind the time for the coronation having arrived, nearly 
100 gleaners assembled at the end of the village. Women 
with their infant charges, boys with green boughs, and 
girls with flowers, the wh le wearing gleaning-pockets ; 
children’s carriages and wheelbarrows, dressed in green 


laten with babies, &c., were in requisition. The 








n to the Virgin Mary. 
+ Referring to heathen gods with many wive 
In reference to Hamsah, “the holy gospel ” is quoted 
n their Catechism—* Blessed are the servants whom their 
l +, shall find watching;” and they 
its authority because it speaks, they say, of 
1 ipostles, John, 





t his comir 


i acknowledge three Mark. 
| Luke is styled Evangelist, and Adam, 
‘0 I M ses, Jesus, Mohammad, and Said are 
\ Mahomet is spoken of Satan, anda 





nevertheless, . y pretend, in order to 


be Mahometans. 


; 


protect their own secret religion, 
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jects an abundant gleaning 





rustic sovereign having arrived, a royal salute was shouted 
by the boys, and the crown brought out of its temporary 
depository. This part of the regalia was of simple make ; 
its basis consisting of straw-coloured cloth, surrounded 
with wheat, barley, and oats of the present year. A 
streamer of straw-coloured ribbon, 1udent on a bow 
at the crown, hung loosely down; a leaf of laurel was 
placed in front, while arching eV as a branch 
of jessamine, its flowers resti elessly on the laurel 
he ceremony of crowning was now performed; after 
which the Queen, enthroned in an arm-chair decorated 
with flowers and branches, moved with her subjects in 
the direction of the ‘ first field to be gleaned.’ 

Iwo of the ancient dames of the village headed th« 
procession; next were two village maidens, carrying 
wheat sheaf, d Sbons : 

















lecorated with green boughs and 
n’s carriage, decorated, and drawn by three boys 
; f the * Horses of the Sun ;’ boys, with branches, 
hallooing; girls with flowers; the Queen and attendants; 
rirls with flowers; women, mothe rs with in afants, &e 
“ Passing through the grounds of Rempstone H ill, the 
rustic train soon arrived at the scer i labou Her 
Rustic Majesty now signified her pleasure that her speech 
should be read, which was done, as follows: — 
Sente er, 1860 


“¢ Proclamation, this 11th Day of Se 
“« Long may the privilege of the Gleaner be 


** My good Friends and Neighbours. We are spared 
to meet again, and to enjoy the privilege of the gleaners’ 
harvest. Last year we experienced the benefit of a rul 
to act by, when you were ple ased to make me your Queen. 
Again it is your pleasure that I should wear the crown. 
I hope unity and good will may again be found amongst 
us. Our happy country, England, was never more happy 
than since it has been governed by r beloved Queen 
Victoria. Long may she live. 

“*T am Queen to-day, though in a very lowly state 
und for a short time. You have made me Queen of the 
Gleaners till the harvest is finished. I will try to rule by 
right and in kindness, and I trust to your obedience that 
I may not have to exercise my power. I will now tell 
you my laws, which shall farther be made known by the 
crier of the village 

“Ist. My attendant shall ring a bell each morning, 
when there are fields to be gl 

“+ 2nd. Half-past 8 o'clock 
ing, at the end of the village, ar 
you to the field. 

" &¢3rdly, Should any of my st 
ficld, without being led by me, their corn 
and it will be bestrewed. 

“Our farmers will support me. They hope you will 
work together in peace. And while they remember the 
divine law which reserves the gleanings of the harvest to 
the poor, let us not fail to be grateful for the benefit, and 
to give our heartfelt thanks to the Great God who 
“openeth his hand and satisfieth the mouth of every 
living thing.” 

“<« We wish 










preserved 


} } 








the hour of meet- 
1 then accompany 








enter an ungleaned 
will be forfeited 





prosperity to the farm ind for our sub- 








“* Rempstone, September, 1860.’ 

pproved, a suitable piece 
was sung; the Queen of the Gleaners, wearing her rustic 
crown, joining. The -_ verse commenced; ‘ When shall 
we all meet again?’ nother verse asked the question : 
*When sh all we all wear a crown?* The song being 
finished, and the Queen having 
jects, the whole commenced thei ir la 
tield of Mr. James Moore, ‘the fir 


The proclamation being 











barley 
cleaned.’ ” 
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Servants’ WAGEs IN THE LAst CentuRY.—I | 


find the following account of the wages given by a 
Lancashire baronet, a man of considerable standing 


and importance in his day, about the year 1770: 


Butler - - - - 0 00 
Coachman - - - 11 0 0 
Footman - - - - 60 0 
Brewer, carter, &c. - - - 810 0 
Gardener . - . - 12 00 
Housekeeper - - - 12 0 0 
Cook - . - - 5 0 0 
Housemaid - - - 410 0 
Kitchen maid - . - $10 0 
The party giving the information adds, “ Sir | 


his clothes to his butler, and 
ee 


Doa-co_uar Inscription.—As some men were 


Roger gives most of 
= y ” 
a small share to the footman. 


lately digging a piece of ground which had been a | 
meadow, in Newbury, they discovered a human 


skeleton lying in an oblique direction, the skull 
being about twelve inches from the surface. At 


a small distance from it they found a dog-collar of 


brass, on which was inscribed in legible charac- 
ters the following words : — 
“ T am a poore harmless bitch, 
I wander I know not whither, 
My master lives in H 
J pray direct me thether. 
“ Tnos. MEAD, 1699.” 

The spelling is exactly given as on the collar. 
After the letter H or P (which of them is uncer- 
tain), there is an erasure apparently done by de- 
sign. (Newspaper Cutting, 1801.) K.P. D. E. 


Acep Brive anv Braipecroom. —In the Dublin 
Gazette, 8th February, 1731, the following parti- 
culars are given : — : 

“ Yesterday morning the Rev. Mr. Taylor, Curate of St. 
Peter's [ Dublin}, married in that church James Thomp- 
son of Kevan's-street, shoemaker, and Agnes Roberts, 
of the same street; both their ages added together 


make above a hundred, three-score, and sixteen years. | 


The bridegroom averred, and convinced by several good 
fh ) _ 


circumstances the minister, that he was ninety odd years | 


of age, and the bride that she was above eighty-six years 
old; they said they were both married before; and the 
bride appealed to the whole street for the truth of her 


age, it being well known to them all that she had been a | 


great-grandmother some years. The concourse on the 
occasion was so great, that the church and churchyard 
could not contain the people; some pews were broke 
down, and a great number of persons hurt ; the new-mar- 
ried couple were obliged to be locked up in the vestry 
until 3 a clock in the afternoon, when the mob dispersed.” 

ABHBA. 

Movuntats Asn, Erymoxocy or Names or.—The 
following are provincial synonyms of the “ moun- 
tain-ash, or rowan tree“ (Pyrus aucuparia) : — 

“ Quicken tree, quick beam, witchen or wig- 
gen” (or as it is written, “ wicken,”) tree. There 
is a striking similarity between these names. Now 
‘*wick” is used in some parts of England for 









[2 S. X. Ocr. 13, *60. 


“ quick” (after the not uncommon convertibility 
of ¢ with w and v; cf. Dac-us, Dav-us; fov-us, 
fov-eo; nix, nivis; lacus, lav-o, &c.) Are then 
(1.) “ quicken, quick, witchen, wiggen, or wicken,” 
forms of the same word? and (2.) does the name 
“witchen,” &c., refer to the “supposed anti-witch- 
craft properties of the tree”? (2.) if it is cor- 
rect must, I suppose, explain (1.); for as to 
“quick,” the rowan-tree is a “ slow-growing one, 
never attaining any very valuable size”; but I 
shall feel highly obliged to any of your correspon- 
dents who would favour with any information on 
the etymology of these names. J. A. Staverton. 


Unintentionat Pons. — Under this title per. 
mit me to open a column in “ N. & Q.” for the 
reception of jeux de mots which the writers perpe- 
trated unconsciously. I have at present only a 
few to contribute : — 

“FElizabeth’s sylvan dress, &c., was: therefore well 
suited at once to her height and to the dignity of her 
mien, which her conscious rank and long habits of authority 
had rendered in some degree too masculine to be seen to 
the best advantage in ordinary female weed. Kenil- 
worth, iii. chap. 9. : 

“ A death-bed is a frightful fester.” 
British Workman, No. 66. 
“T’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
That it may seem their guilt.” — Macheth. 
“While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And fit me with the spring.” 
“ The Song of the Shirt.” 

To which, perhaps, might be added the first six 
lines of Coleridge's “ Sonnet to Schiller.” Iam not 
sure that another passage in Shakspeare ought not 
to be included in my list : — 

“Till that her garments, heavy with their drink,” Se. 

Hamlet. 

The fact of there being such cases in our litera- 
ture is a proof of the capability of the English 
language for works of wit and humour. 

CLAMMILD. 


.— 


4 





Atheneum Club. 





Queries, 

Rvaacte’s “ Ienoramus.” — Has this excellent 
comedy ever been acted by the scholars of West- 
minster since the representation of it in 1747, 
when H. Boyle, afterwards Earl of Corke and 
Orrery, took the part of Ignoramus ? Q. 


Grorce Aunater. —I have in my possession a 
small manuscript, purporting to be the diary or 
memorandum-book of daily expences of George 
Aungier, brother of Gerald Lord Aungier. It 
commences April 9, 1633, and is continued to 
July 30, 1635. Many of the entries are very in- 
teresting, and at the end of the book there is a 
good deal of miscellaneous information relating to 











ot 
ot 


a- 
sh 





god 5. X. Ocr. 13. 60.) 
George Aungier’s property, most of which appears 
to have been in the county of Surrey. I am 
ynxious to obtain all the particulars I can respect- 
jag this wentleman, and shall be much obliged to 
those of your correspondents who can assist me. 
Wirtiam Henry Harr. 





Folkestone House, 
Roupell Park, Streatham. 

yeRMAN Heroine. —In an old book of prints 
of German worthies, emperors, dukes, and war- 
riors, there is one representing a heroine upon the 
battlement of a fortress, with cannon and many 
other weapons of war below and around her, waving 
her helmet in the air, apparently cheering her fel- 
low-soldiers —a German Maid of Orleans. There 
is no date on the engraving, but below there is the 
following inscription : — 


“Ces H E Pleiburgias 
Suz .Etatis 34. 

Corpore sum Virgo fateor, sed pectore Vir sum. 
Ple videre virum, quos necui, ipsa Viri. 
Brunswigum Vitam dedit sanctam mihi Patria, Vitam 
Pro Patria multis eripui ipsa viris. 
Vita evanescit, mea Fama, heroica Fama 
Quam mihi Pleis peperit, non ruitura manet.” 

If any one can throw any light on this heroine’s 
history, it will much oblige ap We 

Earx or Fire. —Mordake Earl of Fife is men- 
tioned in the first scene of Shakspeare’s Henry 
IV. What has become of the title, and whence 
did it originate ? L. M. 


Cuarter or Cuartes I1.— Where can I find 
a printed copy of the charter by Charles II. of the 
first West India or Plantation Company? Kt. L. 


BistioGRAPHICAL Query.—Appended to a 
copy of the Constitutiones Provinciales et Synodales | 


Ecclesie Metropolitane et Primitialis Dubliniensis, 
Anno 1770, now before me, there is fragment of a 
Latin tract which has greatly excited my curio- 
sity, but which has as yet eluded all my inquiries. 
The title-page is wanting ; folio 1., however, sup- 
plies the following description : — 

“Relatio veridica et sincera statvs Provinciwe Hiberniwx 
Ordinis Minorvm Regularis Observantia svb regimine F. 
Petri Marchant, Commissarii Generalis Nationalis super 
Provincias Germanize Superioris, Belgii et Brittannicas: 
ad Reverendissimvm Patrem totivs Ordinis Ministrvm 
Generalem necnon Rev™°s ac plurimim Reverendos Pa- 
tres in Capitvlo Generali Rome congregatos hoc Anno 
1651 in Festo Pentecostes.” 

The copy from which the above is extracted 
closes with p. 74. 

I will feel much indebted to any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” who can direct me to any sources of infor- 
mation respecting this tract, or furnish me with 
4 copy of the title-page, &c., wanting in the copy 
[refer to. It is possible that it may be a portion 
of a larger work, though I think not. 

Aken Irvine. 





Fivemiletown. 
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Rouxp Rosiy.* —If not already done, perhaps 

you will cause to be solved the question which 

was lately asked in conversation: Whence arose 

the designation, “* Round Robin”? Joun James. 
Avington. 


PsRAPHERNALIA. — The meaning attached t 
this word in most of the dictionaries is, generally, 
“the goods in a wife’s disposal,” which L think is 
not the usual sense of the word as now used. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents will oblige 
me by stating when and how the more general 
and extended modern meaning of this word was 
adopted ; and if it is the legal one only which is 
applied to it as found in the dictionaries, Black- 
stone, &c. yf oe 


) 





Meaninea or “ Lun.” —In reading Churchill's 
Rosciad, a few days since, I was puzzled to know 
the meaning of Lun in the following couplet :— 

“ On one side Folly sits, by some called Fun, 
Aud on the other his archpatron Lun ;” 
and I was stil] more puzzled by Parks’ note upon 
this word : — 

“Mr. John Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, ac- 
quired the name of Lun by his excellent performance of 
Ifarlequin, in which he remained unrivalled during half a 
century.” 

Will some reader of “N. & Q.” tell me why a 
man should be called Lun for his excellent per- 
formance of Harlequin ? M.L. 


Joun Aytmer, Jitmer, on Eimer, Bisuor or 
Lonvon. — What was the parentage of this pre- 
late? It is said in the DBiographia Britannica 
(Kippis), that he was born at Aylmer Hall in 
Norfolk ; but the names of his parents are not 
given. And where was Aylmer Hall? ‘There is 
no place of that name in Norfolk. 

Robert Aylmer, citizen and alderman of Nor- 
wich, who died in 1493, by his will devised con- 
siderable lands and tenements in Norwich and 
Norfolk, besides personal estate. He names his 
wife Elizabeth, his sons Richard and Thomas, and 
his daughter Cicely. 

Sir Laurence Aylmer, citizen and draper, and 
alderman of Walbrook Ward, London, sheriff 
1501, and lord mayor 1507, is said by John Stow 
to have been son of Thomas Aylmer of Elsenham, 
Essex. He was living in 1522. When did he 
die? And what family did he leave ? 

Anthony lmer, clerk, rector of Sedgefield, 
Durham, and vicar of Harlow, Essex, died in 
1518; and by his will, dated 11th July in that 
year, desired to be buried in his church of Har- 
low; and he constituted his father, Sir Laurence 
Aylmer, Knt., and his uncle, ‘Thomas Aylmer, 
gentleman, executors of his will. 


[* This Query has already appeared in our First Series, 
but without eliciting any satisfactory explanation. ] 
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At the Heralds’ College I have found no pedi- 


grees of the Bishop's family which show his pa- 
rentage. He is said to have been born in 1521; 
and he died in 1594. 


Tue Giraners’ Bett. — Recently, at the an- 
cient town of Great Wakering, in Essex, with 
some friends, I found the sexton or bell-ringer 
just about to enter the church tower for the pur- 
pose of tolling the bell. It was then on the stroke 
of six o'clock p-m. Thinking there was to be 
weekly evening service we proposed retiring, as 
we had come not to pray, but to pry into the 
curiosities of the place. The old man told us to 
stay, as he was only going to ring for the gleaners, 
and added that he did this regularly during har- 
vest time, at and sun-down. Is this 
custom common to all counties of England? How 
far back may it be traced? And is it simply to 
be ascribed to the want of watches and clocks in 
by gone times? or is there a sacred token of prayer 


sun-rise 


and praise attached to it ? S. C. Freeman. 
Bisnor Wutson’s MS. Instrucrions to Can- 


DIDATES FoR Orpers. —In p. 256. of Bishop 
Wilson's Sacra Privata (ed. 1853, J. 1. Parker) 
[ find the following N.B.: — 

n I ordair 


‘To give every pers in some shorts in writing, 
f the nature, dignity, several branches, hazard of not 
lischarging them faithfully, &c. of the ministry.” 


It would be very interesting to know if any of 


these original MSS. are in existence. As Bishop 
Wilson pre sided over the diocese of Sodor and 


Man for nearly sixty years, many such MSS. 
must have been distributed. [t would seem pro- 
bable that they are not the same as Bishop Wil- 
son's Parochialia, as that is too long to be copied 
in MS. for every candidate. 
grow out of the MSS. originally given to the priests 
and deacons he ordained ? Atrrep T, Lee. 


Barrie or Bavex.—In describing the battle 
fought at Baugé, in Anjou, on the 22nd of March, 
1422 (?), in which the French army under the 
Maréchal de la Faye tie, assisted by 7000 Scotch- 
men under the Earl of Buchan, son of the Regent 
of Scotland, defeated an English army under the 
Duke of Clarence, Hume (ist. of England, ch. 
xix. vol. iii. p. 114., Edinb. 8vo. edit. 1818) says, 
“the Duke himself was slain by Sir Allan Swin- 
ton, a Scotch knight, who commanded a company 
of men at arms;” while Sir James Mackintosh 
(Hist. of Englund, ch. iv. vol. i. p.368., Lond. 12mo, 
edit. 1830) says, “‘ Sir John Swinton, a Scottish 
knight of distinguished prowess, gave a severe 
wound in the face to the English prince (Cla- 
rence). 
club, and was rewarded by the dignity of Con- 
stable of France. Clarence was trampled t 
death.” And Sir Walter Scott’s account is, “ Sir 
William of Swinton distinguished the English 


) 


Buchan beat him from his horse by a | 
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Geo. R. Corner. | 








prince by the coronet’ of gold and gems which he 
wore over his helmet; and meeting him in fyjj 
course, unhorsed and wounded him. As Clarene« 
strove to regain his steed, the Earl of Buchay 


| struck him down with a mace and slew him.” 


Was the Christian name of the Scotch, or Scot. 
tish, knight Adan, or John, or Wiliam? Was his 
surname Swinton, or was he only of Swinton? 
Was Clarence slain by the knight or by Buchan; 
or was he trampled to death “by no one in parti- 
cular”? Neither of the three historians cites th¢ 
authority from which he describes the battle. 

Was the battle of Baugé fought in 1421, or in 
1422? Hume's marginal, and Mackintosh’s tex. 
tual, date is—the former 142], and the 
1422; while Scott gives neither marginal 
tual date. 


latter 
nor t¢cx- 

Eri 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


A Rervutep Horse. — In the drawing-room 
at South Hill, co. Somerset, the seat of Sir E. 
Chetham-Strode, is a picture attributed to Hol- 
bein. It is a half-length portrait of a young man 
in the dress of the period, and with a sort of 
flattened cap upon his head. His right hand 
grasps an hour-glass, and his left, with the fingers 


| open, rests upon a human skull. 


Did the Parochialia 


Above the portrait is this inscription : — 


1549 
meavVae 
AC 
ALTATIS SVAE 22. 
Can any of your correspondents afford me infor- 


mation respecting this picture ? 

In the same room Is a large portrait of Col. 
William Strode, with the date 1635 attached to it. 
Family tradition attributes it to Vandyck. 

C. J. Rowryson. 


Histrorican Mepatrs. — I have in my pos 
three coins or medals of silver, thin, about the siz 
of a halfpenny ; the legend and portraits in each 
engraved, not in rehef, and the field of each as it 
were engine-turned. 

No. 1. — Obv. leg. — 

“ Give thy judgements 

O God unto the King.’ 
Within the legend a full-face, with moustache and 
short square beard, apparently of James I. wear- 
ing a broad-brimmed hat turned up on the right 
side, and there a brooch fastened; a ruff round 
the neck, and below an ermine cloak n in 
front; over it the collar of the Garter 

Re v. le g. —_ 

“ And thy righteousness¢ 
unto the King’s son.” 


Oy 


ps 


Within the legend, the full-face of a young man, 
bare-headed, apparently Prince Charles, with a 
moustache and peaked beard ; large falling collar, 


armour, and ribbon over it. No date. 
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No. 2. — Obv. leg. — 


“Carolus D. G. Mag. 
Brit. Fran. et Hib, Rex.” 


Head apparently the same as on reverse of No. 1., 
but wearing a broad-brimmed hat, not turned up, 
nor je welled. 


Rev. le — 





laria D. G. Mag. Brit. 
Fr in. - uit ). Reg.” 
Full-faced portrait, wearing a large ruff. No 
date. 
arolus et Maria D. G. 
M, B. F. et Hib. Rex et Reg.’ 
Two busts: heads in profile, turned to the left. 
Rev. lee. — 








uno tria juncta.” 
Three crowns placed triangularly, the sword and 
sce} tre salti rwise, passing through them 
date. 
Can any correspondent kindly say on what 
occasion the above were struck, or for what pur- 


pose, and their value ? R. M. R. 





Stuart Apuerents.— Dr. Denis Grenville, 
Dean of Durham, who preferred inviolate loyalty 
toa fallen, and, in his case, an ungrateful master, 
followed into exile his unfortunate sovereign, 
James IT. In a letter by the Dean, dated Corbeil 
Nov. 20, 1702, occurs the following passage : — 

‘Although I have 
application very well 
re civil well-bred people, no bigots; y ‘ 
ing a certain great Lord, whereot I: suppose Mr. Cook ha 
informed you, they begin to fall upon me, poor man, most 
unmercifully, hoping that since they have overborne th« 





herto escape l th 


} f 
m the ee sts of 














chief laick, they shall ag een! the first ecclesiastic. | 
This occasions me to write, though I will be drawn into | 
no formal d beyond my nena, "end robs me of | 
much time 

Who was this “ certain great Lord” and “ chiet 
laick ” J . 


Gueries with Answers. 

Tuomas Berron. — A gentleman of the nam 
of Betton left his property some years ago partly 
for the education of chil lren in Church of Eng- 
land 1 schools. I believe the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany manage this property. Can you give me 
any information about the history of -Mr. Betton, 
and the manner in which he left his property for 
educational purposes ? Hi. W. 

[It is related of the celebrated Mr. Thomas Betton, of 
Shoreditch, that in his youth he had the misfortune to be 
captured as a slave on the coast of Barbary; that after 
suffering great privations, and enduring dreadful cruel- 
ties, he was providentially redeemed from captivity by 
the exertions of the captain of an — vessel, who, 
moreover, nobly offered him a passage to England, which 
Was readily accepted. The poor boy, with heartfelt thank- 
fulness on embarking, fell on his knees on the deck of the 


ship, and vowed to God, that if he should ever become 
possessed of wealth he would devote it to the cause of 
charity. On his arrival in England he obtained a situ- 
ation in a merchant’s counting-house, and eventually 
became a Turkey merchant, and acquired considerable 
wealth 

By his will, dated in Hoxton Square, 15th February, 
1723-4, after disposing of a small po rtion of his property 
in legacies, he bequeathed the residue to the konmongers 
Company on trust, to divide the same into parts, each 
part and the interest thereof to be specially appropriated, 
viz., one full half part of the interest and profits of his 
whole estate yearly, and every year for ever, unto the 
redemption of British slaves in Turkey or Barbary; once 
full fourth of the said interest or profit yearly for ever 
unto charity-schools in the City and suburbs of London, 
where the education is according to the Church of Eng- 
‘and, in which number that in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, should be always included; the other fourth 
part he gave to the Ironmongers’ Company for their mi- 
nister, poor freemen, their widows, &c., in consideratior 
of their care and pains in the execution of his will. 

With reference to the carrying out Mr. Betton’s inten- 
tions, it appeared, by the proceedings in Chancery, that 
the company applied upwards of ! a year for the be- 
nefit of schools in the metropolis. ‘That with respect t« 
the part to be applied for the redemption of Bri tish slaves 
in ‘Turkey or Barbary, the company in 1837 3 
stock in the funds amounting to 119,180, and an estate 
in Essex let at 2302. per annun Phe Court of Chancery 
on a review of the whole ms ater ordered that 70002. stock, 
three per cents., should be set aside to form a fund to ac- 
cumulate and be made applicable to the redemption of Bri- 
tish subjects detained in captivity in Turkey or Barbary; 
and that as the primary object of the testator could not 
be carried into effect, the inte re st of the accumulated 
residue (deducting the 70002. before mentioned) should 
be applied by the company to the purposes of promoting 
education in schools according to the principles and tenets 
of the Established Church throughout England and Wales 
Such application appearing to be as near to the wis! ol 
the donor as the circumstances of the case would a:imit 
It is stated in the Church of England Magazine for 47, 
that the available fund produces about 5000/. a year, and 
is apportioned to the twenty-six dioceses of England and 
Wales, in sums varying from 360/, to 80/. a year, in pri 





























portion to the population and wants of each diocese. } 


Lists or Nongurors.— Where can I find the 
most complete list of . se clergymen of the 
Church of England who, in 1690, were deprived 
of their livings for Bere g to take the oaths to 
the Prince of Orange ? R. Ineuis 

A list of the prelates and clergy deprived at the Revo- 
lution is printed in The Life of John Kettlewell, Appendix 
No. vi., and also, with a few variations, in Bowles’s Lift 
of Bishop Ken, ii. 176. The origin of this document may 
be brietly stated. After the deprivation of Sancroft and 
the other = steps were taken for continuing the 
succession of bishops with suffragan titles. Application 
was made to King James II. for his consent. James 
hesitated, but submitted the case to the Archbishop of 
Paris, the Bishop of Meaux, and Pope Innocent XII 
These prelates severally determined that the Church of 
England being established by the laws of the kingdom, 
James (although a Roman Catholic) was under no obli- 
gation of conscience to act against it, but obliged to 
maintain aud defend it, as long as those laws are in fo ace. 
James accordingly requested that a list of the deprived 
clergy should be forwarded to him. Dr. George Hickes 
was selected to convey it to his Majesty, and left London 
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for that purpose on May 19, 1693. There can be little 
doubt that the list printed in The Life of John Kettlewell 
is the one submitted to James IL, as Dr. Hi 
of the editors of that work. Will some kind friend con- 
nected with the Bodleian inform us whether Dr. Rawlin- 
son left a more complete list among his materials for a 
History of the Nonjurors? By the bye, when may we 
expect the promised Index to the Rawlinson manu- 
scripts ? } 


kes was one 


Marriace witn tue Caurcn Key. — In mar- 
riages celebrated by the Church, did you ever 
hear of any substitute for the ring ? During my 
country perambulations this summer and autumn 
I have heard reports, though I scarcely know 
how to credit them, of marriages celebrated, in 
default of a ring, with the church hey. 

Pavut Pry. 

Minories, Sept. 24. 1860. 

[As the Query of our correspondent refers not only to 
ehurch keys, but to other substitutes for the wedding 
ring, we will mention one substitute that we have heard 
of; namely, a ring of leather cut transversely from a 
finger of the bridegroom’s glove. It was a stolen match. 
The young lady’s mother, a widow, had made objections 
to the party proposing. and as far as possible kept her 
daughter at home, to be under her eye. One fine morn- 
ing, however, it happened that she wanted to buy a pair 
of shoes; so for greater security she took her daughter 
out with her to the shoemaker’s. Seizing the auspicious 
moment when mamma, seated in the shoemaker’s back 
parlour, had “ one shoe off, and one shoe on,” the younger 
lady slipped out of the shop, and slipped into the church. 
Chere, by the oddest coincidence, she found her accepted, 
just as if he had been waiting for her! and, strange to 
say, he had got the licence in his pocket! Nay, to crown 
all, the clergyman was there in full canonicals, and also 
the clerk! In short, all things seemed propitious for 
prompt solemnisation. But, alas, there was a hitch; the 
bridegroom had forgotten the ring! He, however, not 
choosing to be beat, and probably not initiated as to the 
availability of a church key, whipped off his glove, 
whipped out his pocket-knife, and with two cuts ex- 
temporised a ring of leather, with which the ceremony 
was performed. The anxious mother, after rushing half 
over the town in search of her missing daughter, came 
flustered into the church just in time to be deferentially 
saluted by her new son-in-law. Angry words ensued, 
but were followed by a prompt reconciliation, much ge- 
neral shaking of hands, the maternal blessing, and a few 
kisses. The happy pair walked out of the church arm- 
in-arm, preceded in like guise by the vicar and the widow. 

Respecting the substitution of the church key for the 
wedding ring, we, as well as our correspondent, have 
heard reports; reports, however, which referred only to 
exceptional cases and a former generation. We have 
been assured by an aged inhabitant of a rural parish not 
a hundred miles from Colchester that some time before 
the induction of the present incumbent, who has held the 
living for these fifteen years last past, a marriage was 
celebrated in the parish church with the church key in- 
stead of a ring. Our informant had also heard of the 
same mode of proceeding, as having occasionally occurred 
in the neighbourhood. For fuller and more accurate in- 
formation we were referred to the parish clerk, as both a 
trustworthy and an intelligent person. He also had heard 
of marriages with the church key instead of a ring having 
formerly occurred in the neighbourhood; and, what was 
more to the purpose, he perfectly recollected one instance, 
of a party that came to the church of which he was and 





tion copulative. 
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is clerk, and requested to be married with the church 
key. It was what is called a “ parish wedding;” and 
the parochial anthertites, though willing to pay the 
hureh fees, because “they were glad to get rid ¢ f the 
* had not felt disposed to furnish the wedding ring 
The clerk stated, however, that feeling some h« sitation 
as to the substitution of the church key in his own, 
church, he stepped into the great house hard by, and 
there borrowed an old curtain ring, with which the mar- 
riage was solemnised. 

Having now stated all we know of the present subject, 
we would rather leave the church key as we find it, and 
hear what our correspondents may have to say, than view 
the question as settled without farther ventilation. 





Dovutite Surnames.—Instances have lately been 
given of Englishmen bearing two surnames ; but 
where I now am I sometimes find two surnames, 
belonging to one and the same individual, linked 
together after a manner not quite in accordance 
with the usual English practice, by the conjune- 
Thus a Portuguese gentleman 
shall be surnamed “ Mello e Souza” (Mello and 
Souza), and a Spaniard “Gomes y Tojar ” (Gomes 
and Tojar). We should say “Jones alias Tom- 
kins.” If we said “Jones and Tomkins,” we should 
of course be understood to mean two diflerent 
persons. I should be thankful for an explanation 
of the foreign practice, as I find it in Spanish and 
Portuguese. J.S. 

Cintra. 

{In Spain and Portugal children sometimes bear the 
family names of both their parents. The father of Sr. 
Mello e Souza was a Mello, the mother was a Souza. In 
the other instance the father was a Gomes, the mother a 
Tojar. The practice, we believe, is adopted only when 
both father and mother belong to families of some pro- 
perty, consideration, or hereditary distinction. } 


GatnsnorouGcn's Cuer-p'(uvre. — Some have 
considered “The Peasant Girl going to a Brook 
for Water” as the most perfect of his perform- 
ances, and happening to meet with a volume of 
the papers of the Morning Herald of seventy-five 
years old, I found under the date of Monday, 
June 6, 1785, that — 

“This delightful picture was sold to Sir Francis Bas- 
set*, Bart., of Tehidy Park, M.P. for Penryn, for two 
hundred guineas. The little subject of this piece was 
met by Thomas Gainsborough near Richmond-hill, with 
the little dog under her arm, who is her companion upon 
the canvass.” 

There is a representation (a wood-cut) of this 
cottage girl with her dog and pitcher, in Lives of 
the most Eminent British Painte rs, by Allan Cun- 
ningham, vol. i. p. 339. ; and I beg to be informed 
through the medium of your journal in whose 


possession the picture now is. 4.2% 


[Sir Francis Basset was created Baron * Dunstanville 
17th June, 1796, and died 5th Feb. 1835. The picture, 
most probably, is still in the pesosesion ‘of the ‘amily. 
See Fulcher’s Life of Thomas Gainsborough, ed. 1856, pp. 
140, 194.) 


© Afterwards Lord ¢ de ie Dunstanville (extinct 1835). 
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a 

BarrisMan Names. — Your former numbers 
have recorded some remarkable instances in which 
baptismal names, generally regarded as apper- 
taining to the female sex, have been given to 
males. With regard to the two names, Mary and 
Joseph, I have noticed on the Continent an actual 
exchange, “ Mary” being assigned to the male 
member of a family, “Joseph” to the female. 


Can this be explained M. T. 
Cintra. 
[In replying we must remark, in the first place, that in 





the Roman Catholic countries of southern Europe “ Mat 


ind “Joseph” being the names, respectively, of our Lord’s, 


blessed Mother and of his reputed father, are, though of 
course in different degrees, held in high honour, and on 
that account are very commonly bestowed in baptism. 
In the next place, our correspondent may possibly have 
remarked that both these names are sometimes borne by 
two individuals of the same family, yet not without a 
difference. Thus, suppose the case of a brother and sister. 
The brother is José Maria (Joseph Mary), the sister is 
Maria José (Mary Joseph), sex, in each instance, deter- 
mining the precedence. There sometimes occurs a com- 
bination of “Mary” and “John.” Of this a distinguished 
instance is afforded by a personage of not merely European 
but world-wide celebrity; no other than the renowned 
producer and vendor of the onLy double best genuine Eau 
le Cologne, Jean Marie Farina. } 


Regplice. 
GHOST IN THE TOWER. 
(2™ S. x. 145. 192. 236.) 

Up to a certain point there is a striking resem- 
blance in the apparition recorded by Mr. Epmunp 
LentuaL Swirte as having been witnessed by 
himself in the Tower in the year 1817, and one 
recorded in that curious volume, Fuotfalls on th 
Boundary of another World, a collection of au- 
thenticated ghost stories by Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen. It is to be found at p. 282. of the English 
dition of the above-named work, and is entitled 
“Apparition of a Stranger.” I will transcribe as 
much of the story as will serve to show the like- 
ness to Mr. Swirte's preternatural visitant : — 

“In March of the year 1854, the Baron de Gulden- 
stubbé was residing alone in apartmentsyat No. 23, Rue 
St. Lazare, Paris. 

“On the 16th of that month, returning thither from an 
evening party, after midnight, he retired to rest; but 
iding himself unable to sleep, he lit a candle and be- 
gan to read, Very soon his attention was drawn from 
the book, by experiencing first one electric shock, then 
another, until the sensation was eight or ten times re- 
peated. This greatly surprised him, and effectually pre- 
cluded all disposition to sleep: he rose, donned a warm 
dressing-gown, and lit a fire in the adjoining saloon. 
Returning a few minutes afterwards, without a candle, he 
observed, by light coming through the door of the saloon, 
Just before the chimney (which was situated in a corner 
of the room, at the opposite diagonal from the entrance 
oor), what seemed like a dim column of greyish vapour, 
slightly luminous. It attracted his attention for a mo- 
ment; but deeming it merely some effect of reflected 


light from the lamps in the courtyard, he thought no 
more of it, and re-entered the parlour. After a time, as 
the fire burned badly, he returned to the bedchamber to 

rocure ri rhis time the appearance in front of 
1 his attention. It reached nearly to 
ili partment, which was fully twelve feet 
igh. Its colour had changed from grey to blue, — that 
blue which shows itself when spirits of wine are 
It was also more distinctly marked, and some- 
what more luminous than at first. As the baron gazed 
at it, there gradually grew into sight, within it, the figure 
of a man. The outlines at first were vague, and the 
colour blue, like the column, only of a darker shade. The 
baron looked upon it as an hallucination, but continued 
to examine it steadily from a distance of some thirteen or 
fourteen feet. Gradually, the outlines of the figure be- 
came marked, the features began to assume exact form, 
and the whole to take the colours of the human flesh and 
dress. Finally, there stood within the column, and reach- 
ing about half way to the top, the figure of all, portly 
old man, with a fresh colour, blue eyes, snow-white hair, 
thin white whiskers, but without beard or moustache ... 
He appeared to lean on a heavy white cane. After a few 
minutes, the figure detached itself from the column, and 
advanced, seeming to float slowly through the room... 
It returned to the fireplace. After facing the baron, it 
remained stationary there. By slow degrees, the outlines 
lost their distinctness; and as the figure faded, the blue 
column gradually reformed itself, inclosing it as before. 
This time, however, it was much more luminous, the light 
being sufficient to enable the baron to distinguish small 
print, as he ascertained by picking up a Bible that lay 
on his dressing table, and reading a verse or two. He 
showed me the copy; it was in minion type. Very gra- 
dually the light faded, seeming to flicker up at intervals, 


‘ 


like a lamp dying out.” 














For the remainder of this remarkable story, 
ich was related to the author by the Baron de 
ruldenstubbé himself, I must refer the reader to 
Mr. Owen's book. Its marked resemblance, in 
some respects, to Mr. Swirre’s narrative, induced 
me to “ make a note of it.” 

Joun Pavin Putcuirs. 








IIaverfordwest. 


Until now I have been very sceptical in 
matters of this kind, but I must confess this 
strange account by Mr. Swirte has impressed me 
with considerable interest. It was too circum- 
stantial to attribute the appearance to optical de- 
lusion, and the depth of the window recesses, and 
the closed dark cloth curtains, forbid the possi- 
bility of the action of a magic lantern or phan- 
tasmagoria. Will Mr. Swirre oblige me, and 
through me several interested friends, with farther 
information ? 

Ist. Was Mr. Swrrre’s son old enough to 
understand the vision, or to be impressed by the 
circumstance ? 

2nd. What was the impression of the sister-in- 
law respecting the affair, as evidenced by the 
horror and expressions of Mr, and Mrs. Swirrs ? 

3rd. How did the phantom disappear, and did 
it assume any other form ? 

It must truly have made a profound impression 
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upon the family, and haunted the imagination 
continually. Very few would have had the courage 
to continue the residence. The warders tell of « 
spectre said to flit about Si Walter Raleigh’s 
apartments. Georce Luoyp. 





MAURICE GREENE, MUS. DOC, 
(2™ S. x. 234.) 

The Rev. Thomas Greene, D.D., vicar of St 
Olave’s in the Old Jewry, married Mary, 
daughter of Maurice Shelton, Esq., of Shelton in 
Norfolk, and Barningham in Suifolk, by Eliza- 
beth, his wife, sister of Sir Robert Kemp, Bart 
of Gissing in Norfolk.* 

The Right Rev. Thomas Greene, D.D., 
of Ely in 1723, was the son of Thomas and Sarah 
Greene, of St. Peter's Mancroit, Norwich, where 
he was born; he married Catherine, sister of the 
Right Rev. Charles Trimnel, D.D., Bishop of 


Bishop 


Norwich, 1707—1721, and had issue by her seven 
daughters and two sons, viz. the Rev. Thoma 


Greene, D.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi and Jesus 
Colleges, Prebendary of Ely, and Chancellor of 
Lichfield ; and Charles Greene, barrister-at-law, 
registrar of the diocese of Ely. 

A short account of this Bishop Greene, with a 
list of his writings, is given in Robert Masters’s 
History of Corpus Christi College, J. Bentham, 
Cambridge, 17: 3; where his arms are (probably 
by mistake) « ribed us az. 
pant, or 


Mr. Mast 





three bucks trip 


mentions the Rev. John Green, 
D.D.., Regiu Professor of Divinity in 1 17497, and 
Master of Corpus Christi College in 1750; but 
refrains from making any remarks on him, as he 
was living at the time of the pul blication of the 
work. Blomefield describes the arms of Dh 
Thomas Green, Bishop of Ely, as per pale gul. and 
az. a chevron between three bucks trippant, or. 
Now in Wilby church, in Suffolk, there are 
monuments in memory of various members of the 
Green family, the arms thereon being, per pale 
az. and gul. a chevron between three bucks trip- 
omg or; an il, turning to Page's Continuation of 
Suffi dk Traveller (p. 433.), 1t appears that Mr. 
Thoms Green, author of Euphrasy, was descended 
from the Greens of Wilby in Suifolk, and that a 
Memoir of him, 
“with a critique on his writings, and an account of his 
family connections, was written by his intimate friend, 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D., then of Ipswich, now (1844) 
Vicar of Navestock, in Essex, for presentation among the 
more immediate and intimate friends of the decease = 
from which work we select the following particulars. 
On the paternal side he was related to Dr. Thomas Green, 
Bishop of Ely; and on the maternal nearly allied to... 
Archbishop Sandcroft, and honest Tom Martin of Pal- 
grave.” — 





* See Blome field’s Nor folk, & 8vo., ¥ 
+ See Cambridge Calendar. 


Several Greenes, bearing the same arms as the 
Wilby branch of the family, are mentioned in 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, to which W. H. Husx is re- 
ferred ; and it is hoped that this Note may assist 
him in making out the connexion (if it exists) 


| between Dr. Maurice Greene and Bishop Greene, 


| 
| 
| 


third | 


| 
| 


Hervs Frater. 


LAWRENCE OF STUDLEY 
FLEETHAM. 
5 116.) 


(2* S. x. 


AND KIRKBS 


* Sravarro is not quite accurate in his account 


of this family. The Studley property was be. 


| qu ‘athed in 1845, to the late Karl de Grey, by Miss 





Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence; and the monument 


| of which he speaks is at Kirkby Fleetham, nea 


| 


| 





Catterick, and not at Patrick Brompton. 

As the inscriptions on two of the Lawrence 
monuments at Kirkby Fleetham bave been incor. 
rectly printed in Dr. Whitaker's History of Rich- 
mondshire, the present opportunity of handing 
sep an accurate transermpt in “ N. & Q.” may 
be taken with advantage. On a handsome monu- 
ment by Flaxman is the following : — 
this Monument, 

Erected to his Memory 


Near 


Lie the Remains of 
William Lawrences 
of Saiut John’s College in Cambridz 
A.B. and F.AS. 
The only son of William Lawrence | 
Of this Place, 
By Ann Sophia, his wife, 
Daughter and Coheiress of 
William Aislabie, Esqt*. of Studley Roy 
In this County. 
He died on the 8th Day of November, A.p. 175 
In the 22nd year of his Age. 
At this early Period 
Ilis gentle manners and interesting 
Had so powerfully conciliated 
The Affection and Esteem of all who knew him, 
That a longer Life 
Would rather have added to the Number, 
Than have encreased the Attachment 
Of his Friends. 
* For since the first Male Child 
To hinf, who did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not a more gracious Creature born.’ ” 


Character 


“By the Remains of his Son 
Are deposited Remains of the above mentioned 
illiam Lawrence Esqr. 
Who died in the 76th year of his Ag 
On the 2nd Day of September 
A.D. 1798, 
Having sat as a Representative 
For the Borough of Ripon, 
In six Parliaments.” 
“This Tablet 
Is inscribed to the Memory of 
M* Anna Sophia Lawrence, 
Who departed this Life 
On the 28th Day of July, A.p. 1802, 
In the 75th Year of her Age. 
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tl Her Remains lie buried near those of But the reign of Utility now had commenc’d, 
; Her Husband and Son, And Wisdom with such exhibitions dispens’d 
il In Commemoration of whom, the When so many were starving with cold it was cru 
re- Neighbouring Monument To make such a waste of good fire and fuel. 
Sist Was erected.” As for Nature — how little experience had taug! ¢ he 
sts) The following memorial to their only surviving Appear'd in the administration ot Water. 
1 oe . oie + e Was so noble a capital duly employ’d 
wile, child has been more recently inscribed on a mar- 0 “al eos whey. “s 
EE : ble F . r, was it by few (il by any ) enjoy dy 
. ble tablet : — Pour'd on marshes and fens, which were betier without, 
“In Memory of While pasture and arable perish’d for drought 
Rlizabe hia Lawrence , . . 
, Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence When flagrant injustice so often occurs, 
Of Studley Royal and Kirkby Fleetham Abler hands must be wanted, and purer, than hers 
: In this County, Not to speak of old Ocean’s insatiable ne 
Who died July 30th 1840 Aged 54, Or of Seas so ill pi ugh’d the bear noth yu 
And whose remains are deposited in a vault weeds. 
In this Chancel. At some future day he perhaps should be abl 
— Her sterling moral worth, her unbending integrity, To lay the details of their cost on the table 
be- Her extensive private and public Charities, At present, no longer the House to detain, 
Liss Will long be gratefully and affectionately remembered. | He'd confine his remarks to the subject of Raiu 
ent ( Entertaining a deep sense of he r responsibility Was it wanted ? —A more economical plan, 
eat In the sight of God, | More equally working, more useful to Man, 
In simplicity and true humility, | In this age of improvement might surely be found, 
She devoted her riches to His Glory | By which all would be sprinkled and none would be 
nce ; And the spiritual and temporal welfar | drown’d. 
OT Of her fellow creatures.” He would boldly appeal to the Nation’s good sens 
ss Miss Lawrence be queathed her Kirkby Fleet- | Not to sanction this useless, enor ar ey 
in , ae " . ; Wal oan ¢ | If the wind did but shift —if a cloud did but lowe: 
. ham estate and mansion to I. E, Waller, Esq., of > a : ° , 
. weer on . D What millions of Rain-drops were spent in a shower! 
Farmington, near Northleach. *ATONCE. | Let them burst through the shackles of wind and of 
\ | weather — 
j eumneneemenes | Do away with the oflice of Rain altogether — 
. . , Let the whole be remodeil'd on principles new 
| SAYERS THE CARICATURIST And consolidate half the old funds into Dew: 
(Concluded from p. 276.) Less than half was sufficient ; the surplus appli 
° ; . . ' | lo steam and canals would for comme provide 
[ have met with acopy of another of Mr. James | What on earth could be wanted that Dew would not 
Sayers’ poems, endorsed, give? 


Refreshment and food for all creatures that live, 
7 28 : Just moisture enough to promote vegetati« 
“Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Cobbett will soon aodh eaneilie tien Madmen die ¢ oe 
ve tc bo n e th ’ “rl . — . . bed ri m7 
Move to abolish the Sun and tl loon. For warmth would consummate what Dew had begu 
“Stanzas to the Speaker Asleep, } Wh 


= Spe ch f f the Me ‘ h * for Odiui 


























: “ n clouds would no longer obfuscate the 
Morning Post, March, 1533 | He hoped that the House a few minutes would spare 

Mr. Cobbett ask’d leave to bring in very soon While he offer’d some brief observations on Air. 
A Bill to abolish the Sun and the Moon. lo plain statements he must their attention besecch 
The Honourable Member proceeue d to stat For he never had yet in his life made a Spee h. 
Some arguments, used in a former debate, Air call’d for his censure, nor should it escay 
n the subject of sinecures, taxes, vexatious, rhough made to elude any tangible shape 
The Army and Navy, and old Corporations: - Not the Sun, nor the Moon, nor Earth, water or fire 
The Heavenly Bodies, like those upon Earth, Nor Tories themselves, when with Whigs they cons 
Had, he said, been corrupt from the day of their birth, Nor Churchmen, nor Statesmen, nor Placemen, not 
With reckless profusion expending their light, Peers, 
One after another, by day and by night. | Nor the Emperor Paul, nor the Dey of Algiers, 
And what classes enjoy’d it?— The upper alone — Were half so unjust, so despotic, so blind, 
Upon such they had always exclusivély shone ; So deaf to the cries and the claims of mankind, 
But when had they ever emitted a spark As Air, and his wicked Prime Minister, W 
For the people, who toil under-ground in the dark? | Goes forth the Despoiler! consumi the rati 
The People of England —the Miners, and Borers, Design’d for the lungs of unborn cenerati 
Of Earth’s hidden treasures the skilful explorers, What a waste of the Elements made in a storm! 
Who furnish, by grubbing beneath, like the mole, And all this carried on in the teeth of Reform! 
All the iron and copper, the tin and the coal. Hail, Lightning, and Thunder, in volleys and | 
But their minds were enlightening; they learn’d every Ihe Tropics are trembling, the Universe reels 

hour Come Whirlwind and Hurricane, Tempests, Tor 
That discussion is knowledge, and knowledg¢ power Woe, woe to Antigua, Jamaica, Barbadoes! 
Long humbled and crushed like a Giant they’d rise Plantations uprooted, and sugars dissolv’d, 
And sweep off the cobwebs that darken the skies ; Rum, coffee, and spice in one ruin involv’d 
To Sunshine and Moonshine their duties assign, And while the Carribbees were ruin’d and rif 
And claim equal rights for the Mountain and Mine Not a breeze reach’d Guiana, and Englaad 
Turn to other departments — high time to enquire rhe quality bad, and the quantity bare, 
What abuses exist in Air, Water, and Fire. — Our life’s spent in taking or changing th 
Why keep up Volcanoes? that idle display, Rate all that exists at its practical worth, 


hat Pageant, was all mighty well in its day "Twas a system of humbug from Heaven to Earth. — 
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These abuses must cease — they had lasted too long — 
Was there anything right? —- was not everything 
wrong ? — 

rhe Crown was too costly, —the Church was a curse, 
Old Parliament’s bad,—Reform’d Parliament’s worse, 
All revenues ill manag’d,— all wants ill provided, 
Equality, — Liberty, — Justice, derided. — 
But the People of England no more wou!d endure 
Any remedy short of a Radical cure. 
nstructed, united, a Nation of Sages 
Would look with contempt on the wisdom of Ages, 
Provide fur the World a more just Legislature, 
And impose an Agrarian Law upon Nature.” 

Hervus Frater. 


IRADE MARKS, ETC. 
(2"4 S. x. 229.) 

Perhaps some more explicit or satisfactory reply 
to E. C. may anticipate what follows in relation to 
that particular of his query in which, after alluding 
to what he calls “ a cutler’s guild in Sheffield,” he 
asks, “ is there any publication of its regulations, 
and what king granted it?” Ifnot, I may just say, 


1. Hunter's History of Hallamshire contains, of 


course, a full account of the public body in ques- 
tion ; 2. That no work on “ ‘Trade Marks ” can be 
complete that does not include something more 
than a mere allusion to those granted by the 
Corporation of Cutlers within the district above 
named. As this is a somewhat curious and in- 
teresting topic per se, I may be permitted farther 
to state that although the exact date of the 
origin of such “ Marks” in the Sheffield trades, 
is not ascertainable, there is evidence that they 
were in use long anterior to the grant of the 
charter under which they have so long been 
granted and protected. In 1565 the Court Rolls 
of the manor of Sheffield recite that a jury of 
cutlers was impannelled with the other juries, 
to assign marks to the different manufacturers, 
whereby to distinguish their respective wares, to 
enrol indentures of apprenticeship, &e. This 
is, I believe, the earliest local evidence on the 
subject; but as the regulations were agreed to 
“by the whole fellowship of cutlers, and sanc- 
tioned by the lord of the manor,” the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the practice was probably already in 
existence. In 1624, this “ holy fellowship,” which 
had previously subsisted under the patronage of 
the lords of “ Ilallamshire,” received an act of 
incorporation “for the good order and govern- 
ment of the makers of knives, sickles, shears, 
scissors, and other cutlery wares.” By this act 
“ the amercements of the lord’s court, juries, fees 
on indentures, and mark rents,” were transferred 
to the new body, who, in 1638, built a hall for 
the transaction of business, and which in after 
years became fraught with many interesting re- 
miniscences besides those connected with the 
“ Feast” annually given there by “ the Master 
Cutler” on his official inauguration. This is not 
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the place to record the vicissitudes of the Com. 
pany, statutory, municipal, or personal; it may, 
however, be mentioned that the marks granted 
have mostly belonged to one of three classes: 1, 
One or more letters, as “ IX L.” ; 2. Single words, 
as names of persons or places, as “Calvin,” 
“ China.” 3. Designs, as the dagger, cross, anchor, 
crown, &e. ‘The history of these symbols, of 
which a large collection may be seen in the first 
Sheffield Directory, printed by Gales & Martin in 
1787, would be a curious illustration of the tastes 
and fancies of the owners. Comparatively few 
of these marks, however, have any special value; 


| the makers of steel articles generally striking upon 


them their own names, and these have often led to 
piracy and litigation. ‘There exists one incidental 
illustration of the importance of these “ trade 
marks,” which I will venture to introduce here, 
In 1626 Felton stabbed the Duke of Bucking- 
ham; and on examining the knife which was 
found in the duke’s body, a corporation mark 
was observed upon it, whereupon an inquiry was 
instituted as to whether the knife was made in 
London or at Sheffield. All agreed it was the 
latter place, and that the actual maker would 
soon be found out. An express was immedi- 
ately sent to Sheflield, and Thomas Wild, living 
in Crooked Billet Yard, High Street, was sent 
to London to the Earl of Arundel’s house, and 
there examined. He acknowledged at once that 
the mark was his, and the knife one of two 
which he had made for Lieut.-Col. Felton, who 
was recruiting in Sheflield, and for which he 
charged him tenpence. The Earl was at once 
satisfied with the truth of Wild's testimony, and 
ordered the payment of the expenses of his journey 


home. HW. 


In that interesting and learned fragment by the 
late Rev. Edw. Duke, Prolusiones Historica, or Es- 
says on “the Halle of John Halle,” at p. 53. of the 
first (and only) volume of that undertaking, will be 
found some particulars on the “ origin and history 
of the Staple and Merchants’ Marks”; in the 
course of which reference is made to the remarks 
of Sir H. Englefield in his “ Walk” through South- 
ampton on the existence of two specimens still 
extant, and of which a sketch is given on the title- 
page of that work. To what is there stated I 
would add, that the one alluded to by that writer 
as belonging to some ancient almshouses in this 
place, is still very perfect, and is accompanied 
(besides the date 1565) with a representation of a 
bird or fish’s head, and is surmounted by a shield 
of the arms of the town. The date and monogram 
have been deeply cut, and filled in with lead : 
the face of the stone has been much worn away, 
but the figures remain in sharp relief. The stone 
has been removed with the site of the almshouses, 


and occupies a prominent position in a street at 
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as 
the rear of their old location, 
remains still in good preservation as described by 
Sir H. Englefield, and is a sunk panel, with a mo- 
pogram only, more nearly resembling the second 
specimen given in p. 87. of Mr. Duke's work. 
The fact of this having been a staple town, and 
the fragments of ancient wool-halls still remaining 
here, renders the subject of ancient trade-marks 
an interesting one; and from the work already 
referred to, it appears that “John Halle” had 
property in this neighbourhood, and it is near the 
“Wriothesley” monument in St. Michaei’s church 
in this town the second of the above-mentioned 
“marks” is found.* Who is the benefactor thus 
recorded Iam unable to say, but the coincidence 
is worth noting. Henry W. S. Tayror. 


Southampton. 





Stance Names or Corns (2™ S. x. 237.)—Will 
Anpeceanu kindly mention why Bob, as a slang 
name for a shilling, should be derived from the 
name of Sir Robert Walpole? It is easy to see 


why very naturally a coin the introduction of 


which was in men’s minds associated with the 
name of Joseph Hume should be called Joey. 
jut the shilling is an ancient coin, of which the 
nominal representative has always existed amongst 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations.. And I 
do not remember that any great change was made 
in the value or appearance of the English shilling 
during the public life of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Doubtless ARDELEANU has some good reason for 
his conjecture, and I hope that he will kindly ac- 
quaint us with it. W. C. 


Cockney (2"¢ §. ix. 454.) — 

“The Romans have a singular Taste for all Holidays, 
and are great Admirers of Spectacles: They are at least 
as mere Cockneys as the Parisians, and every little No- 
velty makes them run to it, as if they had never seen the 
like in their Lives, though all that they see is but the same 
Thing over again.” — Memoirs of the Baron de Pollnitz, 
vol, ii, p. 108., 1739. 

Cc. P. L. 


Tavern Siens (2¢ S. x. 36.) — The derivation 
of one at least of the signs given by Mr. Fopprr 
is not correct, the “Ram and Teazle,” for in- 
stance, So far as the house with that sign ‘at Is- 
lington is concerned, the ram represents the crest, 


and the teazle one of the bearings in the arms of 


the Clothworkers’ Company, the ground landlords 
of the property, and were chosen for that reason, 

J. CALVER. 

Certic Surnames (2 S. ix. 403.)—In a little 

work, Celtic Gleanings, or Notes of the History 

and Literature of the Scottish Gael, by the Rev. 


* Joan, daughter and heir of Wm. Halle, and grand- 
daughter of John Halle of Salisbury, mar. Thos. Wriothes- 
ley, Garter Principal King-of-Arms, and grandfather of 
the Chancellor, whose tomb remains as above. 
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T. M‘Lauchlan, Edin. 1857, the best part of one 
of four lectures is devoted to Highland surnames 
and their origin. Wittiam GaAtioway. 


Casar's Diatocue: Gop anp THe Kine (2 
S. x. 26.)—I have also a copy of this loyal manual 
of the date 1601. It was, however, licensed to 
Purfoot in 1593; and under the head of “ Ralph 
Jackson,” it will be found in Herbert’s Ames with 
the following extended title : — 

“ Foode for Families: or an wholsom Household Dis- 
course: In which all Estates ‘and Sorts of People what- 
soeucr are taught Their Duties towards God, Their Ale- 
gance to their King, And their Brotherly loue and Charitie 
one to another. Written for the better and plainer Vn- 
derstanding in a Dialogue betweene the Father and 
Sonne. Printed by G. P. for Ralph Jackson,” &c. N. d. 
with dedication by E. N—K. 5 in 8's, Corresponding with 
the reprint of 1601.” 

Thinking the genealogist might take up the 
question, and show us that there was such a person 
at our disposal at the period, I have hitherto de- 
layed demurring to the grounds upon which J. M. 
would now introduce a new name into the literary 
annals of Elizabeth, by claiming the, book for F. 
Nesbit. 

Such is the laudable peculiarity of the national 
mind, that some slight experience as an amateur 
detective has satisfied me that in the majority of 
cases the anonymous work of a North Briton sup- 
plies sufficient internal evidence of its paternity ; 
and applying this test to Cesar’s Dialogue, the 
claim entirely breaks down, for instead of the usual 
amor patria, which, by my theory, would supply 
examples of loyalty from Scottish history, and 
piety from the annals of the Kirk, the author 
does not once allude to Scotland, but on the con- 
trary everywhere descants upon the excellency of 
episcopacy, (“Thus pray we in the English 
church,”) and the superiority and clemency of 
our English Government. Upon the face of the 
book E. N. stands out as a maintainer of the right 
divine of princes, (“ tho’ cruel as Holofernes,)” 
to the blind obedience of subjects, and was, most 
probably, a clergyman conforming in doctrine, 
discipline, and apparel to the episcopal prescrip- 
tions and injunctions of the day for the due setting 
forth of a High Churchman, of which there were 
certainly no Scottish types in the reign of Queen 
Bess. 

J. M. has noticed the connexion of James Prim- 
rose with another of his tracts, God and the King. 
George Chalmers ascribes this to a Dr. Mocket ; 
but perhaps some correspondent can give us the 
history of a book which was so often reproduced 
to stimulate our loyalty to the Stuarts. Caesar's 
Dialogue, and God and the King have the same 
object in view ; and if another claimant for the 


authorship of the last was wanted, it might also be 


assigned to E.N., for he says in his Preface to the 
Dialogue, with reference to the brevity used to 
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attractive to the 
‘Hereafter for riper heads in 
1gue more amplie to handle the like 
and we find Deus et Rex published, 
lation, in 1616 J. O. 


wNsiatl 


render it more younger sort, 
that he intends 
unother 1 
argument,” 
with a ti 


Buriat 1x AN Uprienr Posture (2™ S, ix. 
passim.) — A passage in Herodotus (lib. ii. 
$ Ixxxvi.) bas led to the belief that the gyp- 
tians were in the habit of placing the cases con- 
taining the embalmed bodies of the dead in an 
upright position in their last 1 ssting-place. This 
was ease, however; the observations of 
travellers confirming the fact that these cases were 
invariably plac edi in the usual horizontal position, 
and that tl n, describing them as 
res 6 roixoy,” referred to the intermediate 

( - l, between embalment, and final consignment 
' ol , during which they were retained 


not tue 


: historia “ Yoray- 





al » mori in the habitation of their friends. 
» meaning may also be gathered from the 
n of Silius Italieus : — 
‘ , : gyptia tellus 
Claudit odorato post fu tia saxo 
Corpora, et a mensis exrsanquem hau is parat u Lram.”’ 
Punic. lib. xiii, 474. 


The 


ject is conclusive. F 


testimony of Dr. E. D. Clarke on this sub- 
¢ or his remarks on the alleged 
eustom of burying upright, see The Tomb of 
Alexander, Cambridge, 4to. 1805, Introd p. 7. and 
Travels, 4to. 1814, vol. iii., Preface to the second 

‘tion of Part the Second, p. xiii. 

The Epicurean of Moore, when wandering 
through the pyramid of Memphis, in search of 
the key to eternal life, is made to pass — 

«“ nd deep gallery, along each side of 


i 
a file of lifeless 


into a straig¢ 1 
sely ranged 


which stood, ¢ 
bodies, whose glassy eyes appeared to glare upon me pre- 
ternaturally as I passed.” — The Epicurean, Chap. vii. 

A note to this passage shows that Moore had 
been led into the error by a second-hand quota- 
tion, as he refers to Statins for his authority, in- 
stead of Silins Italicus, as above cited, and reads 





and upri ght, 


* post funus stantia busto,” 
which would convey the idea on which he based 
his de cription, T 1@ s7rum odoratum would refer 
to the stone (or wooden) r ceptacle or sarcophagus, 





in which the body was placed, and which became 
odoriferous, or was so termed by poetical license, 
from the spices used in the e servation of its in- 
mate. Witiram Bares. | 


Edgbaston. 


[ find an instance of an interment of this de- 
scription recorded at pages 81. and 101. of Robin- 
son’s JTist ry an / Antiquities of Stoke 
8vo. 1842. I do not think this instance of upright 
interment has yet been noticed in “ N. & Q.” 
Cooke, Esq, a Turkey Merchant, resided a 
time at Cons stantinople ; he was there in 
On his return to England, he married Elizabeth, 


Neu ington, 


“ Thomas 
considerable 


1714. 


| being e 
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one of the daughters-of Sir Nathaniel Gould, of Stoke 
Newington, and resided there many years. He wag 4 
Magistrate for the County of Middlesex, and a Governor 
of the Bank of England in the years 1737, 8, and 9. Mr, 
Cooke died at Stoke Newington, 12th Augt. 1752, aged 
80; and by his directions, his body was car tried to Mor. 
den College, Blackheath, of which he was a Trustee. [ft 
was there t: ake en out of — coffin, and buried in a winding 
sheet upright in the ground, according to the Eastern 
custom.” 
close to a 
Gentleman's 
an authority 
‘LT HOMPson, 


The grave is said to have been “ 
style near to the College.” The 
Magazine for 1752 is referred to as 
for this statement. Pisuey 

Stoke Newington. 

Stoner Corrs (2% S. x. 228.) —During the 
Middle Ages it was usual to bury the common 
people without coffins. The body, merely shrouded, 


was conveyed to the grave on an open bier, and 
there interred. When stone coflins were used, 
there can be no doubt that a course was 


pursued. The coffin was placed in the grave pre- 
viously to the funeral ; and, in i: case of persons 
of rank, thé body, habited in the richest dresses 
of the deceased, perhaps previously embalmed and 
wrapped in cere-cloth or lead, was carried to the 
grave and deposited therein. Monarchs were 
buried in their royal robes, with the ensigns of 
royalty. Bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiasties 
of rank, were dressed in their episcopal and pon- 
tifical robes, generally with the pastoral staff and 
ring, and sometimes with the chalice and paten. 
Other ecclesiastics were buried in their sacerdotal 
vestments, having the holy v seals: and 
monks in the habits of their several orders.* Your 
correspondent will find an interesting account of 
the funeral rites of the Middle Ages in Bloxam’s 
book on Monumental Architecture. 

About twenty-five years ago, the Rev. Joseph 
Pomeroy, vicar of St. Kew, in Cornwall, was 
buried in a stone coffin; which, during his life, 


also 


| was placed in his grave in the churchyard of his 


parish. I remember seeing it on the moors just 

as it was completed. It was a rectangular cist, if 

[ recollect aright,’ hollowed out in the shape of a 

modern coffin. Joun Mac EAN. 
Hammersmith. 


The subjoined extract from Bloxam’s Monu- 
mental Architecture (Lond. 1834, p. 82.), will ex- 
plain the mode of burial when stone coffins were 
used : — 

“ During these ceremonies the body, properly dressed 
or shrouded, if not enclosed in lead or wood, was an eae 
laid out on a bier, and thus carried to the grave; where 
the coffin, if of stone, was already conveyed, and lowered 
to receive it, and into which it was then carefully 
posited, and the lid placed over it: and Stow, in speak- 
ing of the funeral of the Conqueror, says: ‘ Now 
nded, the masons had prepared the stone ches 


le- 








“mass 

t or 
* I believe that brasses and monumental effigies accu- 

rately represent the appearance of the persons interred. 
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.ofin in the earth, while the body had re main¢ 1 on the 
bier, in order as it had been brought forth.’ ” 
Ek. M 


Oxford. 
Old illuminations often represent the placing of 
, corpse in the tomb. ‘The body is evidently 
finless, and is wrapped in white linen, often 
witha cross on it, formed by a red line from head 
to feet, and another from shoulder to shoulder. 
4 
Avrnortsep Version (2™ S. x. 230.) — There 
0 evidence that the revisers of the Bishops’ 
» under James I, had their attention directe 
) the state of the text, or that they had a shadow 
f doubt as to its perfect correctness. This was 
wsumed to begin with; for the period of 1603-— 
1611 had not been enlightened by Biblical criticism. 
[he various ancient recensions had settled the text 
n the minds of the learned of that day ; and even 
the state of the New Testament text, although not 
then fixed in its present form by the Elzevir edi- 
tion of 1624, was equally undoubted gs the text 
f the Old Testament. The revisers had but a 
small sum allowed for their totally in- 
ulequate for collation of MSS. needed; some of 
hem reluctantly embarked in, and some refused 
he undertaking: both Universities were dead 
vainst such revision. It originated with the 
Puritan party, who thought to gain an advantag 
ver episcopacy by altering the Bishops’ version. 
Selden’s description (Table Talk, p. 5., ed, 1716) 
f the way the business was done by the com- 
panies — committees, -as we should now call them, 
—shows the Ps rfunctory manner in which it was 
executed, and accounts for the bad English with 
which this version is tinctured. (Translators’ Pre- 
face; Lewis's Hist. of Translatior 307—354. : 
Horne’s Infrod., ii. 257.; Marsh’s Zect., ii. iii. and 
Appendix.) T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 











expenses, 


18. 








Longevity (2™ §. x. 15. 56. 155. 218.) — Sir 
2 " i oe 4 : 

bernard Burke, in his recent volume ( Vicissitudes 
if Families, 2nd Series), brings forward fresh evi- 
iencé in support of ih » stor y of the ‘ ‘Ok 1 Com nt SS 
fDesmond.” She died in the 140th year of her 
we, and it would seem that at the date of her 
_ a her  aungnier was still living 












Burke does not inform us of the fate of 
- 9 Ntier, nor is it easy to learn from his account 
the precise time of her birth. C. J. Roprnson. 


The fi ae | may be deemed worthy of a cor- 
ner in “ N. & @: 


i 26th ult., at Old Leighlin, in a very advanced 
ge, Joseph W harton, who had been verger in the c the - 
ni of that place upwards of fifty vears; during which 
time he had seen a succession of thirteen Bishops, fiv 
Deans, two entire rounds of the Members of the Chapt 
ind seven emaen He had seen every living in the 
ese of Leighlin vacant by death, and filled up, and some 





t a, . . 
‘wice or thrice, and was a licensed parish-clerk at Powers- 
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town in the reign of Queen Anne.” — Dublin Freeman’s 


ournal, 9th January, 1770. 





ABHBA. 

On visiting the church at Batile, in Sussex, the 
sexton who accompanied me drew my attention 
to a gravestone in memory of Isaac Ingall, who 
died April 2, 1798, awed 120 years The sexton 
said he (I. I.) was born in that parish, where his 
register is still to be and that he lived 101 
years in the service of the Webster family, having 
entered it at the age of nineteen. I see no reason 


for doubting this account. H. E. S. 





The following note, taken from a Kilkenny 
Woderator of last April, is a remarkable case of 
ongevity, and will be interesting to some of your 
readers : -— 


] 


‘On April 8th, Mr. 8. Cronesberry died at Farmer's 
His grandfather d. in 97th year; his 
ar; his mother in 98th year.” 


J.A.S. 


ic 


Loncevity or Ciericat Incumpents (Q”° § 
x. 119.) —3. 3. in the above article, is wrong in his 
arithmetic ; for incumbent No. 2. 1608—1644 only 
held the living 36, instead of 56, years; so that 

t vill then be 179, making the average 
44 Ae. 


Bridges 
father d 




















FerRaAnpDIne oR Ferranpren (2™ §. x. 170.) 
may possibly be a silk stuff. Ferrandinier, s. m. 
in French, is a silk weaver, and the verb the weav- 
ing of silk; but I do not find (as one might ex- 
pect) any such subs. as ferrandine for woven silk 
stuff. Can this stuff have any connexion in its 
name with the town of Ferrandina in the Basili- 
cata, near Matera, Naples? This is not much 
worth as a Note, but it may possibly help to iden- 
tify the waistcoat stuff of Nottingham, 1684. 

C. W. 

As no one has yet given us the derivation of this 
word, I venture, not indeed to propose a solution, 
but to throw out a suggestion. May not the word 
be a corruption of Farringdon In former days 
there were woollen manufactures in Berkshire ; 
and the article in question, which seems to have 
been a kind of coarse woollen stuff, might have 
been a speciality of Farringdon. As there are 
Worstead hose, Axminster carpets, Witney 
blankets, &e., so there might have been Farring- 
don waisteoats. In the absence of conclusive evi- 
dence, this conjecture may ‘stand for what it is 
worth. , : Jonn WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





Joun \ Lasco (2% 8.x. 210.) — 

The Dutch had the Church of Austin Friars assigned 
them, and John & Lasco was their minister. Saxons and 
ther High Germans had the same liberty, and so had 
t Italians, who had Bernadine and Michael Angelo 
"lorio for ministers. Valerandus Pollanus was pastor of a 
Walloon congregation at Glastonbury. French Protest- 
ants and Spaniards had the same freedom, There were 
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also French and Walloon Churches at Canterbury, Sand- 
wich, Norwich, Colchester, &c. They preached their own 
doctrines, performed their own rites, and practised their 
own discipline. Latimer pleaded their cause in his Ser- 
mons. Cranmer procured orders of Council for them, and 
the crown not only tolerated them in England, but ac- 
tually pensioned some of their great men abroad,” &c. &c. 

“ John & Lasco endeavoured to move the Protector to 
grant a settlement in England to foreigners by ‘ argu- 
ments as well taken from Policy as charity, namely, that 
hereby a trade and a gainful manufacture would be intro- 
duced into England.’ ” —Strype, Mem. Cranmer. 

See farther an excellent note on éoleration and 
religious liberty, from which the foregoing is ex- 
tracted, in vol. ii. pp. 209-10., to the Essay on 
the Composition of a Sermon of the Rev. John 
Claude, by Robert Robinson, London, 1782, 8vo., 
2nd edit. G. N 


In the Zurich Letters (published by Parker So- 
ciety), iii. 17., is a letter from Cranmer to John i 
Lasco, inviting him to come over. This letter is 
dated, London, July 4th, 1548. At p. 187. of the 
samee@work in the note is the following : — 

“A Lasco’s first visit to England was in Sep. 1548. 
He then resided six months with Archb. Cranmer at 


Lambeth, and returned to Embden in the spring of 


SSGP cc ca Oh 
This, therefore, must be a different person to 
the one named in the perambulations. kK. W. 


Herepirary Arias (2™ S. x. 220.) — Many of 


your Glasgow readers will be reminded, under 
this head, of their townsman, John M*Ure, who 
affixes to his History of that city, 1736, his re- 
markable portrait subscribed “ Vera effigies Ioan- 
nis M°Iverus alias Campbell Etat. sue 79.” Be- 
sides his own, which he shows was hereditary in 
his family, M°Ure furnishes the following exam. 
ples © am 

“ Arch* Robertson, alias Mackellar, and 

John Luke, alias Bristol.” 

Places as well as persons appear to have enjoyed 
this, to us of modern times, unenviable epithet. 
For instance : — 

“The Wonderful, Lovely, and Royal Rose of Sharon, 
or a Comfortable Triumphant Song upon the Canticles” 
(Edin. 1750), is “ Compos’d and Written by John Smith, 
Teacher of a Private English School in Linktown of Abots 
Hall, alias Arnot.” 

In noticing Abbot's Hall, Chambers, in his Ga- 
zetteer, does not allude to its alias. J. 0. 


The following is the title-page of the first edition 
of one of Archbishop Adamson’s earliest works :— 

“ De Papistarum Superstitiosis Ineptiis Patricii Adam- 
sonii Alias Constantini Carmen, Matth. xv. Omnis 
plantatio, etc. Impressum Edinburgi, per Robertum 
Lekprevick. Anno 1564.” 

The Arehbishop inherited both designations 
from his ancestors. Dionysius Adamson or Con- 
stantine was town clerk of Perth towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. He is mentioned in 


(24 S. X. Ocr. 13. "G0, 


thirteen charters frem 1491 to 1500, and is some. 
times called Adamson, and sometimes Constantine, 
Vid. M°Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville, ii. 435. 
E. H. A, 
Ace anp Beer: Baro anv Yeast (2 §, x 
229.) — In Cornwall yeast is always called “barm,.” 
The latter is not /eaven, which is also commonly 
used; the strongest brewing is called beer, “strong 
beer.” Joun Macteay, 
Hammersmith. 


These are the same thing. Home-made yeast js 
in Lancashire called made barm, to distinguish it 
from brewer’s barm. LBarm is not leaven. P, P. 


Fire-rpraces in Cuurcu Towers (2™ §, x, 
256.) — Another use is suggested in the following 
extract from Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture, vol. ii, 
p. 69., 1836 : — 


“Q. Were the towers of country churches ever appro- 
priated to any particular use? 

“A. They were used occasionally as parochial fortresses, 
to which the inhabitants retired in time of danger. The 
tower of Ru®by church, Warwickshire, built in the reign 
of Henry the Third, appears to have been erected for this 
purpose: it is of a square form, very lofty, and without a 
single buttress to support it; the lower windows are very 
narrow, and at a great distance from the ground; the 
only entrance was from the church. It has also a fire- 
place; and altogether seems well calculated to resist a 
sudden attack.” 


E. M. 

In the tower of St. Andrews, Rugby (which is 
remarkable for having no buttresses), there isa 
fire-place on the ground floor, the flue of which is 
carried up in the thickness of the wall, and ends 
in one of the parapets. : Ai. 





SurrracAn Bisuor or [rswicu (2"'S. viii.336.) 
— Bishop Manning is not an addition to the list 
in Appendix v. of Registrum Sacrum Aanglica- 
num: he appears in his place in order of conse- 
cration at p. 77. W. S.N. 


Miss as A Titte (2™ S. x. 169.) — As this 
title belongs exclusively to the eldest daughter of 
the representative of the family, and there is no 
such thing as “ Dowager” Miss, the aunt has to 
give it up to her niece as a matter of course. 
This point is well understood among ladies ot 
family, and is of course (as far as it is worth) an 
annoyance to the aunt. P.P. 


“Parapise or THE Sout” (2™ S, x. 248.)— 
There is a Paradisus Anime Christiane, by Hors- 
tius ; also, Paradisus Anime Fidelis, by Blosius: 
but both are posterior to the date 1544, mentioned 
by your correspondent. At that date there was 
not, I think, any work with the above title, except 
Hortulus Anime ; which, by the way, was put on 
the Index with this proviso— “ donec corrigatur. 
(App. Ind. Trid.) The fly-leaves alluded to con- 
tain, probably, some part of the translation of this 
book : that is, if, as 1 understand your correspon- 
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dent, the fragments are in English. I presume 
the “Latin Prayer Book” is the Portiforium in 
ysum Sarum, 4to.,—the only Latin book, according 
to Johnson's Typographia, printed by Grafton & 
Whitchurch in the year 1544. I have taken for 
sranted the book is in its original binding; be- 
cause, if otherwise, the fly-leaves would probably 
be more modern. Indeed, I am rather inclined to 
suspect that the binding is not as old as the book : 
for there does not appear to have been any book 
with the above title, either in Latin or English, 
produced by any of cur early English printers. 

Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

This is a well-known and esteemed Catholic 
Prayer-book. It was compiled, under the title of 
Paradisus Anime, by James Merlon, who, from 
Horst, the place of his birth, was called Horstius. 
The first edition appeared at Cologne in 1644, the 
second in 1716. The author died in the same 
year that the first edition was printed. An Eng- 
lish translation, entitled The Paradise of the Soul, 
was made by T. M., and published in London in 
1720. The only other edition with which I am 
acquainted was printed at Walton in 1771. I 
possess the second edition of the Latin, and both 
editions of the English. The fly-leaves mentioned 
by Tau, as found in a book printed in 1544, I can 
no otherwise account for than by supposing them 
tohave been inserted at a subsequent binding of 
the book. For I never heard of any work with 
the above title older than this Prayer-book of 


Horstius. F.C. H. 


This is a well-known Roman Catholic book of 
devotion. The title is Paradisus Anime Chris- 
tiane; the author, Jacobus Merlo Horstius. <A 
new edition was printed at Mechlin in 1840. It 
bas been translated into English from the original 
Latin, and is easily to be procured. J. G. 

Exon. 


Pun (2™ S. x. 248.) —I have never met with 
any satisfactory derivation of this word, which 
seems to have puzzled lexicographers a little. 
Mr. Rontnson may take his choice of the follow- 
ing as the most probable etymologies :—Fr. pointe 
(Lat. punctum), the point of the witticism, says Ri- 
chardson, arising from the use, &c. Nares (Glos- 
sary) gives pun from the Saxon, to pound, to strike. 
To illustrate the use of the word im this sense he 
tells us of a Staffordshire servant, who, when he 
heard his mistress stamp with her foot to signal 
his attendance, would say: “Hark! Madam’s 
punning.” “ Perhaps,” he adds, “ it means to beat 
and hammer upon the same word.” F, Purivort. 


The derivation of this word has been given to 
the Anglo-Sax. Punian, to beat or pound, a beating 
upon words ; although it is probable that it more 
immediately may be deduced from the French 
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Todd's edition of 
Johnson, however, humorously enough suggests 
our deriving it from our English word fun (Sax. 
pexn), by the mutation of f into p. No very 
early instances of the use of this word being ad- 
duced, it is possible that the word is a coinage of 
the last century. IruuRIEL. 


In a late discussion at which I was present re- 
lative to the derivation of the word pun, I quieted 
the opponents by the following lines, which I hope 
you will agree entirely settle the question : — 

“ Why a Pun to define do you make so much pother? 

Tis but to say one thing, while meaning another: 

And the truth of this axiom, the way to decide is, 

By rememb’ring its origin —.* Punica Fines.’ ” 

D. S. 


“Le Bureau p’Esprir”™ (2° S. x. 210.) — The 
author of this comedy is, according to Barbier 
(Dict. des Ourrages Anonymes, etc.), “le chevalier 
de Rutlige,” or, according to Quérard (Za France 
Littéraire), “le chevalier barormet Jean Jacques 
Rutlidge, né en 1743.” Quérard adds in a note, 
“C’est une satire contre Madame Geoffrin et sa 
société.” Iam sorry that I can trace no farther 
particulars respecting the author; but if Frrz- 
norpkixs will consult the article “ Marie-Thérése 
Grorrrin,” in the Biographie Universelle, he will 
find mention made of the work, and a very inter- 
account of that lady and of her réunious. 

AAuevs. 


esting 


Dublin. 


Sripers’ Wess (2° S. x. 138.) — In Ben Jon- 
son’s Staple of News, Act II. Se. 4., Almanack 
says of Old Pennyboy (as a skit upon his penu- 
riousness), that he 

“ Sweeps down no cobwebs here, 

But sel/s "em for cut fingers ; and the spiders, 
As creatures rear’d of dust, and cost him nothing, 
To fat old ladies’ monkeys.” 
Acne. 

Thanks to “N.& Q.,” I have recently been able 
immediately to stop the continual bleeding of my 
little daughter's leech-wounds by the application 
of spiders’ webs. When all the usual styptics had 
failed, I bethought myself of my weekly visitor 
and his good advice, and the result was as happy 
as could be anticipated. The webs, when well 
pressed together in the form of a plaster, stick 
till the wound is healed. J. Hi. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, Sept. 24, 1860. 


Versiera (2™ §S. ix. 80.) — It was not Maria 
Agnesi who gave this name to the curve in ques- 
tion. In Colson’s translation of her work (vol. i. 
p. 223.), the curve is described as that “ which is 
vulgarly called the Witch.” Why it should be so 
called, I cannot imagine: the curve has no re- 
markable properties, and nobody can do any par- 
ticular mathematical conjuration with it. The 
equation of the curve is y*xr=a* (a—z). I can- 
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not help suspecting that the name is a « scidiien 
made perhaps in joke, from verso, towards, or one 
in this case the name has an allu- 
sion to the figure of the curve. De Morean. 
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Handbook for Travellers in Berks, Bucks, a 
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Poems. By John Collett, late of Wadham Collea 
Oxf ford. Second Edition, revised and enlaraed. (London, 
Longmans. } 

A volume of first poems, which has already reached a 
Jide second eclition, seems to have anticipated th« 
censure of the critic. “The Thoughts on the Genius of 
Byron ” seems to be the piece which exhibits most power 
in the writer. 
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Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
With a Shetch of his Life 
Bishopsgate Street, London. ) 
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earnest Nonconformist. But he had had the ad lvantage of 
an academical education at Cambridge. And one of his 
hymns at least — the well-known one beg ginning “ Rigs 
my soul, and stretch thy wings” —is as much charges 
terised by refined taste as ardent piety, and ought never 
to be omitted from any collection of English Hymns, 
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